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SCENES AND TYPES FROM A GREAT BOOK* 


At the time we introduce him to our readers, Father Edward’s 
beautiful character, illuminated by his brilliant mind, was, in 
the eyes of men, as ever in the eves of God, so pure, so good, so 
humble and true in his high office, that he was justly reverenced 
and beloved. His very presence brought peace to the house- 
hold, his friendship strengthened one’s self-respect, and when 
he blessed he seemed to breathe on the blessed the spirit of 
our Saviour. 

He was eminently handsome, to begin with, having a figure 
erect and graceful in all its outlines, and a head that was well 
balanced in all its proportions. The square, prominent chin, so 
indicative of will and strength, was softened by mouth and 
eyes that told of gentleness. ‘The pen fails to put on paper the 

, Winning beauty of the features, while the dome of thought that 
"rose above filled the phrenological mind with admiration. “I 
don’t know,” thought Lillian, “about his being a priest ; but I 
do know that he is a gentleman.” This last puzzled the girl. 


*The many admirers of Col. Donn Piatt’s powerful literary talent will be 
delighted to hear that Mrs. Donn Piatt has finally given in to the earnest solici- 
tations of her late husband's friends and consented to the publication of the great 
Ohiéan's master effort, a novel entitled: 


THE REVEREND MELANCTHON POUNDEX. 


In a very few days this unique work of fiction will be found on every book coun- 
ter through the United States, and we believe that we are offering the readers of 
BELFORD's a genuine intellectual treat in selecting a number of striking passages 
from a story that contains more pathos and wit to the ounce than many famous 
novels to the pound. —[EDITor. 
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She was thirsting for knowledge of religion, and this great 
propagandist delicately declined its discussion. He was at- 
tracted by the child, and entering into her own life, led her to 
tell her her own thoughts and talk of her ways, associates and 
tastes. When listening with attentive yet half-amused eyes 
to her experiences and opinions, with a tact that was consum- 
mate he avoided all attempts to be drawn into a discussion of 
religion. 

Of course, in the minds of Protestants and agnostics, this 
was the subtle cunning of a priest. He sought first to win the 
confidence of his innocent victim, and then captivate it. They 
who indulge in such uncharitable thoughts little know the 
Church they are prone to attack. That marvelous combination 
of wisdom and innocence that distinguishes its ministers is so 
rare among men of the world that its existence may well be 
doubted by them. But Lillian had a will of her own, that had 
come down to her from a masterful race of thoughtful men, and 
would not be put quietly aside as if she were a child. She 
forced the discussion, and drove the prelate from his delicate 
network of defenses in that direction. ; 

One afternoon, while walking along the storm-pounded level 
sands of the beach, she turned to him suddenly and said: 
“Father Edward, do you believe that our Saviour, while on 
earth, organized and established a visible church which He 
endowed with divine power ?” 

“Unquestionably, my child.” 

“Well, admitting that He did, what proof can you give, what 
evidence to satisfy my mind, that your church is that church ?” 

“My dear young lady,” responded the clergyman, “you have 
submitted a proposition of so grave a sort that it cannot be well 
discussed, let alone disposed of, in a brief talk between two 
people out for a little exercise in the sunlight and sea-air of this 
beautiful coast. I have been over the world, something of a 
wanderer, and I can assure you that, taking it all in all, Poko- 
hasset has no superior.” 

“Father Edward,” exclaimed the girl, “you put me off as if I 
were achild. Iam hungry for knowledge on a subject dearer 
to me than all else in the world, and you treat me as if I were 
incapable of ordinary comprehension. Now I ask you for your 
evidence of this claimed divinity of your church.” 

“J will gratify you, Miss Lillian, by saying that I have none.” 

“What an astonishing confession!” she responded warmly. 
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“Here you are, a noted minister of that church, wearing its 
garb, consoling the sick, comforting the sorrowful and confess- 
ing sinners, and yet you tell me you have no warrant for such 
assumption.” 

“My dear child,” mildly replied the priest, “you misunder- 
stand me. I did not say that; I only said that, taking human 
testimony as men understand it, I have none to offer.” 

“Father, what do you mean ?” 

“T mean that the law of evidence created by the fallible 
human mind for the better regulation of human conduct, when 
applied to the divinity of Christ and His church, is utterly 
powerless. Our Saviour said, and the Church teaches, ‘ Believe 
and be saved.’ How can that be a merit, cries the agnostic, 
which lies beyond one’s control? Viewed by human judgment 
and the laws of evidence, that is true; and, so, standing on the 
very threshold of human reason, we are disarmed.” 

“Then what a hopeless situation!” said the puzzled girl. “If 
we cannot appeal to human reason, we are lost. But it is not 
true, Father Edward. Christ Himself performed great miracles 
to prove His power as the Son of God.” 

“You must not be so sure of that. We, His humble follow- 
ers, appeal to those miracles as proof of His divine mission, and 
so did His immediate apostles and the multitude. But you will 
note that in almost every instance He required silence of those 
He helped. We can believe that His great love and sympathy 
went out to the sick and sorrowing about him, from His divine 
impulses being all love and forgiveness.” 

“But if that were so,” Lillian continued, “why did He con- 
fine His divine work to so few—why did He not help all the 
sorrowful, and relieve all the sick, and banish all sin ?” 

“That would have been to recreate the world, without the 
world’s saving agency—that would have eliminated human 
endeavor and lost the merit of salvation through our own efforts. 
But you see, my child, into what deep water you are wading. 
It is over your little head already. Don’t be offended ; but for 
my Holy Church it would be, as it once was, over mine.” 

“And you tell me,” continued the unsatisfied Lillian, “that 
we cannot appeal to evidence for proof of our faith.” 

“Not of the sort to which you refer, Miss Lillian. I do not 
see that, outside of these human tribunals where men contend 
for life and property, it is of any value. God’s work calls for 
no such support as that. Let me illustrate. Suppose some one 
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were to assert that this sun did not shine. You would consider 
him a blind or an insane man and simply pity him. To come 
nearer home, let us suppose some one calls on you to prove that 
your eminent and affectionate father is your father. You could 
respond only from your heart.” 

“ And learning, history and science are of no avail ?” 

“The learning and so-called history when applied to that 
which is nearer and dearer to us than all else are vain babble. 
Our Divine master made to it no appeal, and it took no note of 
Him. He sought no learned man, no school of philosophy. An 
humble Nazarene, the son of a poor artisan, He gathered about 
Him ignorant tent-makers and fishermen, and left to their 
keeping His sacred mission on earth. Ah, how He could have 
taught the schools! What mysteries in nature He could have 
revealed! He did nothing of the kind. Weary, persecuted and 
ubused, He went his way preaching and teaching until tortured 
to death. Turn to your books, search your vaunted histories, 
and this awful event that changed the current of all human 
lives has scant mention. Empires were built and shattered, 
great wars filled all the household with mourning, sages taught 
and poets sung, but of this there is almost a dead silence. We 
find after a time that a new and holy light has fallen upon the 
earth, that a new element is at work. And how it was fought 
against! How the poor Christians were persecuted and driven 
to a cruel death! And history awakens at last to make record. 
We find that the ray of light that penetrated the gloom, as it 
fell on Calvary, has spread and spread, until the world is bathed 
in God’s sunlight of salvation.” 

“You give me new thoughts, my father,” cried the girl, much 
moved. “I never heard them before.” 

“They are as old as our blessed church, my child,” said the 
priest, smiling ; “so old that they are common-place. I claim no 
merit as to originality, but your agnostic, who assumes to know 
nothing, sneers at them while peering into a geological specimen, 
and our Protestant friends, basing their religion on mere human 
reason and human sentiment, are building a tower of Babel, 
from the top of which they expect to step into heaven.” 

They had reached the remnant of an old wrecked bark, half 
buried in the sands, and were seated upon a broken piece of 
timber. Lillian looked about her, over the low, desolate, 
sandy shore, out upon the world of waters that here roared and 
tossed in never-ceasing breakers on the beach, and a deary sense 
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of loneliness came upon her. Suddenly she threw herself upon 
her knees and, looking up to the priest, cried : 

“Oh, father, take me—teach me. I am so ignorant and so 
anxious. I have had a sign of God, and it will not let me 
rest.” 

The good father gazed down upon the lovely face that had in 
it such a wistful, pure and pitiful expression, and his eyes grew 
dim through the gathered tears. He lifted her gently from the 
sands and said : 

“You ask what it is out of my power to grant, dear child. 
You have one true, loving and able friend on earth whose 
strong arm is ever about you, and that is your father. You 
cannot go far wrong or suffer, so long as you love and obey him. 
God made him your protector, and Heaven forbid that I should 
come between you even in the service of my holy church. 
The time will arrive when you will need relief from sorrow and 
misfortune, and, all else having failed, you may come to me, with 
your father’s permission, and I will give you the consolations of 
our religion.” 


* * * * * * * 


“She has been expecting you, Father Carroll,” said Lillian, 
“and begged so hard for me to pray for her that I could not 
refuse.” 

“You did well, my child,” replied the priest, as he approached 
the bed. Vandyke turned away, looking into the dark night 
through the little dormer window. He was too much disturbed 
by the sudden meeting to do aught else. His heart throbbed as 
if it had suddenly taken on a life of its own and was demand- 
ing release from its narrow confinement. He dared not speak, 
he dared not even look again. He heard Lillian in a low tone 
say to Father Carroll that the doctor gave no hope of life after 
to-night, and that the nurse would be back in a few moments ; 
and then the door opened and the rustle of a woman’s dress told 
him that an angel was descending with his life’s happiness in 
her hand. 

The awful shadow of death gives dignity to the meanest 
surroundings. Filled with that dread presence, the little poverty- 
stricken room of the poor shop-girl, breathing in quick, short 
gasps her last on earth, took on a solemnity no chamber of a 
dying king could surpass. Vandyke assisted the good father in 
administering the final rites to the dying girl. There was not 
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much left todie. The thin, pale face and wasted form resembled 
the storm-torn fragment of a fleecy cloud that lingers for a 
moment on the dim horizon and then disappears. 


* * * * * * * 


The Perkses were regular in attendance at divine worship. 
Not that they had any need of the Lord. Indeed, they felt that, 
if anything, the Lord was under obligations to them. They 
rather patronized the Lord by the countenance they gave to His 
elect and eminently respectable church on earth. To use a 
vulgar expression common on the streets, they were too “ well- 
heeled ” to be under obligation to God or men. It was the 
right thing to be Christians, provided one could be conservative. 
It was considered bad taste to carry religion out of the church. 
No one but a crank would fetch it into the house, save in the 
form of gossip or that elaborate system of organized selfishness 
called charitable societies. ‘There was much of this kind of 
religion, but was subdued, quiet, and in good form. Satan, who 
according to Milton was something of a gentleman, could not 
be offended or hurt by this sort of fashionable religion, that 
relegated the amiable differences between his satanic majesty 
and the Lord’s followers to the compromise of a church-circle. 


* * * * * 


There was at that time a Protestant order of sisters attached 
to the Rev. Malancthon Poundex’s church that was quite for- 
midable as to numbers and curious as to mode of work. They 
were nearly all daughters of wealthy men, and so had no lack of 
means to carry on their charities. Nor was this work done in a 
depressing manner. It was, on the contrary, quite cheerful. 
Their uniform consisted of a modified dress of the Catholic Sis- 
ters, but not close enough to appear distasteful. About their 
fair brows bands of white were duly folded, but from beneath 
appeared locks to soften the effect of hard lines, and no power, 
earthly or divine, could prevent these maidens from having their 
faces as sweetly bewitching as bright eyes, roseate cheeks and 
ruby lips could made them. Indeed the quaint garb increased 
their attractions. They were known among the gilded youth of 
fashionable society as the Order of the Little Sisters of the Holy 
Bangs. They hunted in couples through the business streets of 
the great city, and bewitchingly smiled sums of money from the 
brokers, bankers and merchants who to other beggars were sel- 
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dom in a giving mood. Then, two together, they visited quar- 
ters not entirely destitute or degraded, distributed stores and 
gave religious consolation in the sweetest voices. 

Mrs. Octavia Brown was an extraordinary woman. Born of 
poor and disreputable parents, she was thrown out upon this 
selfish world of ours at an early age to take care of herself. This 
task was rendered doubly arduous by her extraordinary beauty. 
A poor girl possessed of this fatai gift, without the protection of 
wealth or family, is simply game, and liable to be trapped, 
wounded or killed, or all of them, by too many of the men she 
encounters. Ifthe simple bird could only know that these men 
are sportsmen, bent merely on their own entertainment, she 
might escape ; but they come as friends and lovers. The fair 
Octavia had instincts as well as genius, however, that taught her 
all this, and, in the various trials that were experienced, soon 
learned to meet duplicity with treachery, and to care for herself 
by winning the game planned by her friend or lover. If she ever 
possessed a good quality, it was in this way well trained or edu- 
cated out of her. 

For some time she was used by her parents as a witch or 
clairvoyant, and afterwards she set up for herself in the same 
line. She read character with a keen insight that seemed 
miraculous, and the men who sought to capture her on account 
of her genius and beauty found themselves captives. They 
humbly offered their hearts ; she took their pocket-books. The 
heart’s affections are soon exhausted in these little affairs, and 
leave nothing but pain behind. The contents of the porte- 
monnaie go rapidly, but the precipitation is substantial and 
pleasant. She broke no hearts, but she was immensely suc- 
cessful in breaking fortunes. 

When one is born into this world naked, with no place pro- 
vided in advance for shelter, such person, if he, or she, has a 
grain of intellect, becomes a reformer. He, or she, questions 
the right of the more fortunate to be born to downy cradles or 
frescoed ceilings. He, or she, is earnestly bent on an equal 
distribution of the good things of the more fortunate or better 
born. Octavia Brown developed into a reformer. She ques- 
tioned the right of men to make paté-de-foie-gras of women 
while young and slaves of them when old. She declared that 
women should vote, hold office, and make money in any way 
they might individually select. ‘To illustrate through example 
her rights, she maintained two husbands and a hundred admir- 
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ers at one time, and selected as her avocation the business of a 
gambler. She opened a broker’s office in Wall Street, and 
bulled and beared with the best of them. She went short on 
stocks but long on lovers, to use the jargon of the street. 


* * * * * * * 


There comes a period to many a thoughtful man when, look- 
ing back over a wasted life, made such by health misused and 
time misspent, it séems as if he suffered more from his follies 
than his sins. It looks to such as if in sin he had received some 
recompense —a poor return, it is true, but something ; whereas 
in folly there is nothing to show but a sense of shame. After a 
time it dawns on such that all sins are follies as well. The 
wanton abuse of one’s self and consequent loss of health, in body 
and soul, starts up in appalling proportions and distinctness. 
One analyzes in amazement the so-called pleasures of life, to find 
in the indulgence of selfish passion that there has been not only 
a fleeting sense of enjoyment with a continuous realization that 
the pleasure is not complete, but there follows every excess a 
corresponding depression which increases as the indulgence 
proceeds until pain predominates, and one can say with Solo- 
mon, “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” This, that is popu- 
larly believed to refer to satiety, is really the moan of lost self- 
respect that accompanies lost health in body and soul. The 
poor wretch has extinguished the divine part given humanity in 
the overpowering sensual passions that mark the beast. 

These were the thoughts that passed through the brain of the 
Reverend Melancthon as he sat abased and humiliated, with his 
face hidden in his arms, resting upon his library table. His 
life came up before him in a new, lurid light, and for the first 
time, in this hour of punishment, he saw it in all the horrors of 
deformity. Given an intellect that was one in fifty thousand, 
he was blessed with a physical frame very near perfection ; and 
yet how had he used these gifts? Had there ever been a 
time that he resisted a selfish impulse ? A professor of religion 
and a teacher of morals, he had presented one side to humanity 
and another to his Maker. With the words of God upon his 
lips, he had given his heart over to evil, and walking his wicked 
ways, unseen of man, forgot that the eye of the Unseen but 
All-seeing was upon that secret life ; and now, when the punish- 
ment was upon him, it was not remorse that weighed down his 
heart and shook the strong frame with terror. 


; 
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It was the awful punishment that had come upon the strong 
man with the unexpected violence of a storm leaping into life 
along a fair, sunny sky that made him suffer. If the arch-fiend, 
with all the ingenuity given immortals, had invented a penalty 
for this man’s transgressions, it could not have been more cruel 
than the one he was called on to suffer. Melancthon Poundex 
loved his daughter with all the strength of his strong nature. 
Indeed, to say that he idolized her would but feebly express the 
intensity of his affection. All that was good in him had centered 
in this. He had been to her mother and father in one. And 
she had been in return the golden link holding him toa brighter, 
purer level of spiritual existence. He felt as if an angel were 
walking with him on earth, giving him her love and believing in 
him as she believed in heaven. What a blessing those few 
simple words held! All the world might fall away; pinned to 
a pillory of public shame and pelted with epithets of scorn and 
contempt, he yet could turn to her for comfort and gather 
strength from her love and confidence. Next to the belief is 
one’s self born of a clear, pure conscience, the best comfort is 
the loving confidence of another, if that other is good, strong 
and true. 

“What horrible thing is this,” thought Poundex, “that has 
destroyed me? My daughter Lillian my accuser, judge, jury, 
and executioner! God have mercy on me, what shall Ido? IL 
am lost, hopelessly lost. ‘This mutual knowledge —there’s the 
trouble, there’s the misery. If she only knew without the 
knowledge that I knew of her frightful discovery, I might 
escape. But I am dragged into court by my own child; the 
indictment is condemnation, and all my own work. I am de- 
stroyed by my own hand. ‘The suicide of crime, the suicide of 
crime! Never again, oh, never again to walk in peace under 
God’s sunlight among my fellow-men. The sun that rose upon 
the man sets upon the convict. The suicide of crime that kills 
the soul and leaves the semblance only of a human being. ‘The 
hollow shell that holds decay.” 

Suddenly Poundex started to his feet. “I will try it,” he 
muttered. “It isa desperate remedy, but the only one possible.” 

As he left his study the bright light in the hall dazed him for 
a minute. He was about descending to the entrance below when 
he cast a wistful glance upon the heavily carpeted marble stairs 
leading to his daughter’s room on the floor above, and then, 
peering along the silent hall to the right and left with the guilty 
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look of a burglar and with the manner of a thief, he stole up 
those steps as slowly and cautiously as if he feared detection. 
At the landing above he paused at the first door and placed his 
hand with the utmost care upon the knob. He slowly and softly 
moved the smooth bronze until it would turn no more, and then 
he pushed steadily and firmly. The door did not yield. It was 
locked. He slowly sank upon his knees, and, with bent head, 
covered his face with his hands, and for the first time in all his 
life a prayer to God went up from his innermost heart — a prayer 
not of repentance, not to be forgiven, but that God in his mercy 
would spare his innocent child. From this he rose, slowly 
descending the stairway to the entrance, put on his coat and hat, 
and went out into the night. The bitter cold air pierced 
through and through him. Indeed for a few moments he shook 
as with a chill. 

It was a sharp wind that swept up from the sea over the city, 
over the gas-lit, noisy town, where the multitudinous tramp of 
human feet upon the pavements swept like a tide storm-driven, 
and mingled in noise with the rush of vehicles along the stony 
horror of the bowldered streets. Above, the bright stars glis- 

ened through the pure, frosty air, for the clouds had passed. 
But through it all Melancthon Poundex walked as if in a dream. 
How often, in the great strength of his perfect manhood, he had 
strode a marked man along these streets, so proud of his health 
and fame and thorough enjoyment of life! Now no criminal 
hiding from detection ever shrank more painfully, not only from 
others, but from himself. 

“The suicide of crime!” he muttered, and almost marvelled 
at the change that had come upon him. 

A short walk brought him to a huge homely building of many 
windows, from each of which came a dim light that outlined the 
front without making it cheerful. Poundex gave a vigorous 
pull at a knob, and a bell rang noisily in some remote cavity. 
Almost immediately it was opened by an old man in a skull-cap 
and carpet slippers. 

“JT wish to see Father Carroll,” said Poundex in the winning 
sweetness of his rare voice. ‘The old man led the way into an 
anteroom that was not only bare of furniture, but had those 
atrocious substitutes in the shape of haircloth chairs and sofa, 
that looked as if they belonged to a burial-vault that had gone 
into mourning for the dead. The grim old guide motioned to one 
of those instruments of torture, dark mahogany turned up with 
black, called a chair, and then disappeared through a door that 
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seemed to be as economical of sound as the attendant. He 
soon opened it again and signed to the visitor to enter. As he 
did so, Father Carroll, who was writing by a student lamp that, 
throwing a bright light upon the table, left the rest of the room 
in shadow, rose without speaking. In the half-light of that 
lamp he presented a striking figure. It was as imposing as 
graceful. Clad in a dark robe buttoned to his chin, his tall, 
perfect form, upon which gleamed an ebony cross, assumed a 
pose, with one thin white hand resting upon the table, that 
seemed to give a gracious welcome in itself and put his visitor 
at ease. 

“You are doubtless surprised to see me here, Father Carroll ?” 

“No, I am not at all surprised,” was the quiet reply. “I have 
been for some time expecting you to come to us.” 

The Reverend Melancthon started. The words uttered were 
so like those of Mrs. Octavia Brown, the coincidence was a 
shock. 

“You are startled,” continued the good Father. “Let me 
explain. You have been strangely gifted by our Heavenly 
Father, and I have always felt that the true use of your noble 
powers would sooner or later be revealed to you. Sometimes I 
have listened to you, and I always read all you publish. I have 
noticed that, starting in with the most terrible belief that ever 
afflicted humanity —that founded on the gloomy Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestined damnation and God’s wrath — you have 
gradually but steadily approached the divine light of God’s 
mercy. You have come, as I knew you would, and I welcome 
you with a heartfelt joy no words can express.” 

“You believe that I come here of my own accord, to seek 
refuge in your church ?” asked the Reverend Melancthon. 

“Oh, no, my dear friend,” responded Father Carroll, “you do 
not come of your own accord to seek refuge for yourself in our 
_Hloly Church. You are here in behalf of your loved daughter. 
It would have been many years yet before you would have come 
on your own account ; but she is dearer than life to you, and 
she is sorely distressed.” 

“Father Carroll,” cried the clergyman, “I am amazed. It 
seems marvelous that you should know aught of the tragedy of 
my household. May I ask you to explain ?” 

“T know nothing of any tragedy happening to you,” said the 
priest. “And what I say now is extremly simple. I made the 
acquaintance accidentally last summer of your pure and beauti- 
ful child. She had received a message from God, and was much 
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perplexed. She could not see that the message was meant for 
you and not for her. I saw it; and so, when she begged me for 
instruction that she might become a member of our Holy Church, 
I refused. It was not for me to come between father and child, 
when God had selected that child as his agent.” 

“You are right,” exclaimed Poundex. “Iam driven to this 
sanctuary by sore distress. I will tell you all; not for myself — 
I am dead, I am gone never to return, but for my daughter. 
She is being tortured to death. I don’t know but that she may 
be dying this moment. God helpme!” And the strong man’s 
voice came up as it were through tears. 

“Sit down,” said the priest, deeply moved. “Tell me all. 
Let me remove this shade.” 

“Do not, please,” said Melancthon; “the shadow is grateful 
to me.” And then, in his own clear style of expression, he told 
without reserve his shameful story. He concealed nothing. It 
seemed such a blessed relief to clear his soul of its sinful secret. 
With his eager eyes fixed on Father Carroll’s face, he saw such 
a comforting expression of sympathy. He was not prepared for 
what followed. 

“T am pained but not surprised at your wickedness, my 
brother,” said the priest, “for I know the human heart’s capac- 
ity for sin; but I am pained at your cruelty. You did not 
mean that your own child should be stretched upon the torture, 
and yet all your anxiety and anguish is for her. You forgot the 
other poor girl that you deliberately ruined, who doubtless is 
now grovelling in anguish upon the ground. You must make 
retribution before you can seek or expect forgiveness. How 
can you expect God to have mercy on you, when you have none 
for the victim you have so wofully abused ? ” 

“T ask none,I expect none. I tell you I am dead and 
damned,” cried the man, bitterly. “All that I ask, all that I 
humbly pray for, is that my child may be spared. If you can- 
not help me in this, there is no help.” 

“God will care for your innocent daughter. It is for you to 
care for that other child, whom you have so cruelly outraged 
and trampled upon,” said Father Carroll. 

“Father Carroll,” said Poundex, “I am not a fool, nor a child, 
nor acoward. I know my fate. I am murdered, I have com- 
mitted suicide; I am prepared to take my punishment. I had 
hope of help from you. I am disappointed. Well, all that I 
can do is to submit to the fate I prepared for myself. Poor, 
poor Lillian !” 
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“And have you been walking all your life in the sunlight of 
God’s mercy,” said the priest solemnly, “without knowing how 
boundless that mercy is? You say you are dead; He recalls 
the dead. You would save your child; now salvation lies 
through your repentance. Humble yourself before your blessed 
Maker ; resolve bravely to repair, so far as lies in your power, 
the wrong you have done, and peace will come to her. You 
have given the first act of humiliation by this confession to me. 
Go on.” 

The minister was strongly affected. A will superior to his 
own seemed to dominate him, and, more extraordinary, this 
proud, self-willed man, whose force of character had fairly 
shouldered its way through life, suffered no offense in thus 
being treated as a child. Probably his great misfortune and 
terrible punishment had humbled him. After a long pause, in 
which his remnant of pride made its final resistance and sub- 
sided, he said: 

“Father Edward, you are right. I thank you for thus calling 
me to a sense of duty. I will do all that I can to repair this 
wrong. May I send my poor child to you ?” 

“It is unnecessary,” quietly ‘responded the priest; “she is 
here.” 

Melancthon Poundex started to his feet and gazed at Father 
Edward, and then turned his head as if he expected to see 
Lillian. “I do not understand,” he stammered. “Has she been 
to see you ?” 

“No,” responded the priest, “I have not seen her, to speak to 
her confidentially, since we parted on the coast in the summer ; 
but in the last two minutes, while you were speaking, I heard a 
carriage drive to the door, and your daughter waits to see me in 
the adjoining room.” 

“God be thanked!” exclaimed the preacher, as he started 
toward the door through which he entered. 

“Not that door,” said Father Edward, laying his hand kindly 
on the man’s arm. “This way, please. Be steadfast in your 
great and good resolve, and all will be well,” he added, as his 
strange visitor left him for the dim-lit hall that led to the 
street. True enough, drawn up near the pavement stood his 
own carriage. 

“What a strange man!” he muttered, as he strode away. 

Donn PIArTT. 
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Years ago, Alphonse Daudet had no other residence than a 
small windmill in ruins, in a far-off corner of Provence, at the 
top of a stony, sun-burnt hillock. ‘To-day, his “windmill ” 
stands upon the bank of the Seine River, under the shadow of 
the church-steeple of Champrosay. Around the place, stretch, 
as far as the eyes can go, verdant lawns, warrens, vegetable- 
gardens, and even majestic avenues. For the “windmill” has 


Alphonse Daudet’s Country Home. 


become a sumptuous abode; it contains works of art innumer- 
able, rare furniture, historical chinaware. Gone, but not for- 
gotten, the deal table upon which the serio-comic adventures of 
Tartarin were indicted; gone, but not forgotten, the rush- 
bottomed chair and the stone settee, the gnarled olive-trees and 
the calcimined walls. Luxury, or better still, genuine comfort, 
is seen everywhere in this dwelling, which shelters one of the 
princes among French novelists. 
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But if the “windmill” has been so radically altered, the miller 
has preserved his cheerfulness, his amiability, and the brightness 
of his alert mind. With him, I spent last fall a few charming 
hours, the remembrance of which I am delighted to treasure up 
and to share with others. 

When I first noticed Alphonse Daudet, with his country hat 
over his long hair straggling around his sunburned cheeks, my 
first impression was that of a shepherd of his old country, of 
this particular shepherd tending his sheep while contemplating 
the stars, or of the Balthazar of LZ’ Arlésienne, or of the poetical 
Valmajour. As soon as he opened his mouth, however, the 
vision vanished ; before me stood the subtle artist, the delicate 
writer of whose exquisite charm Turgenieff has so well sung 
the praises. 

For I do not know of a more seductive talker. His voice is 
melodious, with a slight perfume of his native land, and his 
eyes, singularly vivacious, light up as the words escape his lips, 
and soon shine with a kind of feverish fire. 

While slowly walking with him along the paths lined with 
carnations and peonies, he began chatting about a thousand and 
one subjects — about his garden, his house, the village of Cham- 
prosay, and the recollections that people it for him; then he 
mentioned the last book issued from his pen, and the one he is 
about giving to the world. 

“Just now,” he said to me, “I am taking a full rest; I have 
to gather strength for next winter’s work ; in fact, for the last 
three months I have not written one line. I don’t belong to 
those who can, like Zola, labor at their desks every day in suc- 
cession and for a stated number of hours; I have to allow myself 
to obey the caprices of inspiration, and I constantly traverse 
periods of mental excitement and others of dull incapacity. I find 
it often so delightful to go about doing nothing, allowing to ripen 
within myself the subject of the coming novel.” 

We extended our walk a little farther. The park is very little 
like other parks; strewn all over it, are a number of pict- 
uresque and tiny buildings, which give it the aspect of a 
hamlet lost in the woods. Here is the orange-tree conservatory ; 
here is the dwelling of M. Ebner, the faithful amanuensis and 
life-long friend of the master. There is the chalet, where 
Daudet seeks a refuge against the heat of midday and enjoys, 
after his luncheon, the sweets of a siesta. How prettily fur- 
nished this small Swiss cottage is! Everything within it invites 
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one to repose ; the matting stretched on the floor, the suspended 
hammock, the broad and soft sofa, the small, low table, upon 
which the drowsy one may allow the book or paper to drop from 
his hands. The rays of the sun, filtering through stained-glass. 
windows, give the faces of the inmates a delicate, rosy tint. 

Standing upon the threshold, Daudet points out to us the parish 
church of Champrosay. 


“This church over there,” he says, “will be the real hero of 


my next book. Its history is curious; it was built by a very 
rich gentleman who had the misfortune of being deceived by 
his wife. ‘To console himself, he had recourse to religion, and 
willed all his property to the parish. Around this sentimental 
episode, I propose grouping a few types of villagers, of land- 
owners, and of a number of bourgeois who spend the warm 
season here, every year. Models are not lacking; I have lived 
here twenty-two summers in succession, and I possess a whole 
gallery of the queerest characters.” 

Daudet now leads us along the river shore, walking along the 
garden walk that slopes down to the Seine. He stops in front. 
of a pavilion of circular form, covered with ivy, and roofed over 
with moss-covered tiles. 

“This,” he says, “is my favorite corner. Here I have writ- 
ten L’Immortel. When a spell-of hard work comes over me I 
go and lock myself up in this tower. No human noise can 
reach me; no inopportune visit can disturb my meditation ; 
it is almost like living a hermit’s life. I only need the robe of 
the monk and a rosary hanging by my side to look like the good 
old saint Anthony. ‘Then, you see, the close neighborhood of 
the river brings back to my memory the best days of my early 
youth. You don’t know, perhaps, that I used to be an inde- 
fatigable boatman ; there is not a curve in the course of the 
river which I have not explored, not an island where I have not. 
lunched with a happy crowd of friends. Oh, these islands on 
the Seine, so delightfully mysterious, so perennially green ! 
Oh, these country wine-shops, where they served us such savory 
fish-stews, with glass after glass of that bluish-tinted wine that 
tastes of grape! How old we are getting, my friend! And 
where are last year’s snows ?” 

And while Daudet was resting himself, seated upon the bank 
and carried away by one of his retrospective spells, I could not 
help remembering a passage from one of his best-beloved books, 
wherein he sings such a pean to the joys of river-boating : 
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“Oh! our sails upon the river Orge, so lovely with its surface 
like watered-silk, its shores a jungle of sweet-smelling plants ! 
So much like a stream from the far-eastern countries! We let 
ourselves drift, without caring whence. Now we were passing 
in front of some fashionably laid-out park, with white peacocks 
and trains of dainty gowns dotting the emerald hue of the 
lawns. In the distance there loomed up some pretty chateau, with 
flower-beds in harmonious array, and trees standing guard, 
stately and thick-foliaged. One could hear the song and twitter 
of rare birds in the near-by aviary. But soon we had drifted 
farther on and were again surrounded by the wild flora of the 
river-side, the grayish, gnarly willows bending their trunks 
toward us, and, here and there, a dilapidated mill, tall as an 
ancient belfry, with its primitive draw-bridge, its thick walls 
irregularly pierced, and, up there, above the moss-covered roof, 
with its population of pigeons and sparrows, the continuous whirl 


_ of the huge wings setting a-going the old, creaking machinery 


of the mill. * * * ‘Then we had to row our way back, 
singing some melancholy, popular refrain. As the Seine was 
reached, we had to bow down pretty low so as to glide under 
the bridge, just where the Orge and the big stream mingle 
their waters, and we felt almost as if we were floating a-sea, 
toward the boundless unknown ——” 

Just then Madame Alphonse Daudet was seen approaching. 
Do I need to sketch in these pages her graceful silhouette or to 
recall to the reader what delicate talent she possesses as a clear- 
sighted, tactful and truly artistic painter of human nature in 
its most mysterious avatar—childhood? In her exquisitely 
chaste book, A Parisian Woman’s Childhood Years—a book 
which ought to be on every American woman’s table —she has 
pictured with such a dainty touch the sensations of a budding 
little soul, from the delight caused by the first doll to the 
healthy joys of family reunions in one of those quaintly deco- 
rated mansions one finds standing yet in the old Marais quarter 
—a creation of Louis XIII., preserved intact to this day. 

During the summer, Madame Daudet neglects literature for 
gardening. She takes personal care of her remarkably fine 
collection of roses, and does not disdain bestowing her attention 
upon her choice vegetables. She feels the same motherly love 
for her cabbage-heads as for her lilies, for her salads as for her 
orchids. 

“Why shouldn’t I be fond of this place of ours ?” she says, 
answering our questions. “So many dear ties bind me to it. 
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My father owned a house not a mile from here. I can see from 
our second-story windows the very lawn upon which I used to 
play as a wee little girl, and the barn where they used to pile up 
such sweet-smelling hay —everything has been left just as it 
was then ——” 

And Mme. Daudet goes on praising enthusiastically the joys 
of country life. Daudet chimes in with his usual warmth. If 
only one could live here all the year round ! 

“T must confide to you a favorite plan of mine,” finally says 
the famed author of Sappho. “You must first be told that a 
New York publisher has been offering me the editorship of a 
magazine, to be backed by one million dollars of capital. I had 
to decline this very flattering proposal. But it suggested to me 
the idea of my founding personally, to be issued from this little 
hermitage of mine, a newspaper to be entitled the Journal de 
Champrosay. Every week I would take great pleasure in giving 
vent through this medium to my unbiased opinions con- 
cerning the last seven days’ events—literary, artistic, and 
even political. This can only be done effectually and honestly 
by keeping out of the turmoil ——” 

And Daudet smiled. In this smile I clearly read that this pet 
scheme had but a very faint chance of leaving the realm of pure 
imagination, and that this nineteenth century will come to its 
close without the “ Philosopher’s Journal” seeing the light. Is 
not this the fate of many of our most cherished projects? 
It is perhaps fortunate for them and for us that we are not called 
upon to face the stern reality of possible failure. 

We have finished what is often mockingly called “the owner’s 
tour”; we have walked over the lawn-tennis grounds, meet- 
ing on the way a nurse carrying a splendidly healthy baby —a 
boy — the grandson of Alphonse Daudet and the great-grandson 
of Victor Hugo. Now we are taking a well-earned rest, seated 
in front of the house. Around us, in huge green boxes, bloom 
tall orange trees and laurel trees; while, at the farther end of 
the garden, the stream of the broad river flows uninterruptedly. 
Over our heads, out of a second-story window, hangs a large 
cage filled with tropical birds, a present from that old friend of 
the house, that veteran man of letters, Edmond de Goncourt. 

And now begins a most bewitching chat, that wanders from 
one subject to another, touching all but exhausting none, while 
roaming over the whole ground of art, literature, music, 
theater, even politics— even reminiscences of the “terrible year.” 
Some one mentions the name of Jules Claretie, the excellent 
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novelist, now the state-administrator of the Comédie Frangaise ; 
and about this much-appreciated writer and true Frenchman, 
Daudet tells the following anecdote: 

“Tt happened some time in January, 1871, during the siege of 
Paris. A batallion of the National Guard is camping outside of 
the fortified inclosure, guarding the causeway that leads to Ver- 
sailles. A party of soldiers is sent forward and distributed as 
sentinels over the fields in front of the main body of troops. 
One of the sentries is left on duty at the crossing of two roads. 
He is quite a young fellow, with spectacles on his nose and but 
little beard around his youthful face; but the cross of the 
Legion of Honor already shines upon his breast. He is quiet 
and collected, but soon feels frozen almost to the bone, by the 
terrible temperature. Up and down his beat he walks unceas- 
ingly, humming some regimental ditty. Thus the last hours of 
day melt into twilight, then into night. The moon arises 
upon the near horizon. The young soldier peers around him 
with growing uneasiness. It seems as if he had been left behind, 
forgotten by his party. 

“Suddenly he starts. He has heard a quick, martial step. 
Sharply he calls out: “Qui vive?” “Officer’s inspection!” 
“Come on to the order.” It is really an officer, even a 
colonel. The sentry presents arms. But the gold-laced officer 
utters a cry: “Daudet!” “Claretie!” answers the guard. 
“For the Lord’s sake, what are you doing here, my poor fel- 
low?” “On duty, colonel.” “But you are half frozen, my 
dear boy!” “So I am, colonel!” “Well, then, come along, 
right away.” And colonel and private start for the camp, arm 
in arm, both almost benumbed by the fearful cold, but over- 
joyed by this most unexpected meeting.” 

Thus evoking old-time stories, the hours fly but too rapidly. 
Toward the lower horizon the sun begins its downward course ; 
Edmond de Goncourt’s birds are still warbling up there. I am 
saying good-by to my host and congratulating him upon the 
thousand-and-one delights Champrosay keeps in stock for him. 

“Yes, you are right,” the master says, rather hesitatingly ; 
“Champrosay is all I could wish, except — except that there are 
not enough of my dear Southern grasshoppers hereabout !” 

For even Alphonse Daudet can not forget the god-blessed 
South that gave him to us. 

From the French by Max Mavry. 
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[ HEN the carriage came briskly up the drive, 
Miss Harriet Madison jumped to her feet with 
a little exclamation of delight. “Oh,” she said, 
“there’s papa. And he’s brought somebody 
with him. I wonder who—oh, yes, it’s that 
young Englishman. I’m so curious, so curious.” 
She walked toward her father with both her 
hands outstretched, making a very graceful 
picture in the bright sunlight, against the 
background of the elms and the sloping lawn. 
a Young Clement Lochdean told himself, as he 
va 7 walked down the drive with Mr. Madison, that 
the scene on the lawn before him was strangely, unexpectedly 
like the picture of a lawn-party as he remembered them at the 
old place in England, at the Osborn Manors, where the Loch- 
deans had lived since Lochdeans had been. It struck him that 
there was a youthfulness about the people out here, a brave 
impetuosity of laughter and conversation, that contrasted a little 
with the staid sort of enjoyment that his mother’s visitors used 
to extract from afternoon parties on the Manors terrace, but he 
felt that even in so slight a thing as this he was observing the 
difference of the new country from the old. Mr. Madison was 
talking to him all the way down the drive; he scarcely heard 
what the old gentleman was saying ; he was altogether busy in 
observing the young people who were scattered over the stretch 
of lawn there in such easy, unconventional manner. Some of 
them were in hammocks; some were sprawling over carriage 
rugs, and lazily picking at mandolins; some, and these were 
mostly girls with very charming, Southern intonations, were 
softly voicing darky plantation melodies. It was all very graceful ; 
he remembered nothing exactly like it; the conventions of stiff- 
backed chairs and weak tea appeared to him less religiously beau- 
tiful than they had hitherto seemed. 

But when Miss Harriet had greeted her father most effusively 
and was then presented to him, proudly, by Mr. Madison, as 
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“my daughter — Mr. Lochdean !” the young Englishman found 
himself unable to give expression to any of these impressions: 
that this unexpected picture of American life was making upon 
him. ‘The clear, searching quality of Miss Madison’s eyes kept 
him perpetually monosyllabic ; he could do little but admire her 
graceful uprightness of figure, the swing with which she walked, 
and the delicate chiselling of her profile. Where did these 
American girls get this beauty of theirs, he wondered? Their 
fathers and mothers rarely had it; for instance, Mr. Madison 
was certainly anything but an Apollo. It must be the climate, 
he told himself, this was the only explanation possible. 

The introduction to the assembled youths and maidens con- 
fused him dreadfully ; he was, naturally, at a disadvantage in 
that they all caught his name, while he kept but a vague, indef- 
inite notion of their names and identities himself, so much so 
that he finally determined to throw himself altogether under 
Miss Madison’s protection, whose name at least he was sure of, 
and whose father he knew. So it came that he presently found 
himself stretched out in a not uncomfortable attitude, with a 
quantity of sofa pillows under him, and Miss Madison similarly 
provided, by his side. He looked very brown and strong and 
manly, very shy and a great deal astonished. The others were 
soon back again in the spinning of what conversational webs they 
had been engaged upon before young Lochdean’s appearance ;. 
a few voices began once more to attune themselves to the casual 
accompaniment of a guitar, and Miss Madison turned to the 
young Englishman and began to lure him from his silence. 

“T suppose,” she said smilingly, “this is all a little strange to 
you? You were never in America before ?” 

“No. This is the first time. And I never expected to visit. 
the States—never; but when my father died he made me 
promise to come over here and see your father about these rail- 
ways. It’s all very intricate, and I have a beastly bad head for 
business, and I wish the old gentleman hadn’t left me so much 
money. I suppose your father has told you, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, a little. But father is always looking after so many 
schemes, they’re hard to keep track of. He’s an awfully busy 
man, and I guess he’s quite successful, too.” She added this 
with a very pretty air of pride and a clear look into the young 
man’s clear eyes that were regarding her so shyly. 

“Well,” he went on, “you know my father was rather well 
off, and he wanted me to make a lot of money out of a scheme 
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that had always been a pet with him, but that he’d never been 
able to put in operation. Of course, there wasn’t really much 
use in it all, for there’s a decent lot of money for me to live on 
whether I ever made a penny more or not. Besides that, I hate 
business. I’d very much rather write verses and play foot-ball. 
But it was father’s wish, and so here I am. It’s the proposed 
Union Underground Railway that ’'m to buy up; my poor 
father always held that there was a mint of money in an under- 
ground railway in Chicago. Your father has got the whole 
thing in his hands, and he’s the man I deal with. I hope he’ll 
use my ignorance as gently as possible.” 

“Oh,” responded Miss Madison, “I’m sure I hope so.” It 
occurred to her that she hardly remembered an instance in her 
father’s career when he had refused to avail himself of any means 
to defeat an adversary in the great battle for ducats, but she 
tried to dismiss the thought as swiftly as it had come. She 
turned the conversation to other things, asked him about Eng- 
land, and made him lose, in a great measure, his shyness and 
diffidence. When Mr. Madison finally came up and warned his 
daughter that it was time they were going, young Lochdean was 
already on a footing of confidence with Miss Madison that to 
him certainly was very delightful. He felt that she had helped 
him to forget that he was a stranger in a strange land, and he 
thanked her, in words and with his eyes. He got up to shake 
hands with Mr. Madison and accompany them to the carriage, 
but the banker kept the young man’s hand in his own and said, 
heartily, “Oh, you must come to dinner. You must indeed ; 
Harriet’ll be immensely pleased; besides, we’ve got a little 
business that we might as well look at after a good dinner as at 
any other time.” 

He bowed in a vague, blushing fashion to the other guests, 
and walked back to the carriage with a sharp sense of having 
spent a fascinatingly novel sort of an afternoon. Girlish 
laughter, an occasional ‘strain of song floating along the breeze, 
and a pleasant picture of green, sunlit sward ; these were the 
memories that rested in his mind. 

After dinner, that evening, he expressed his wonder at find- 
ing such a delightful country-house as that so near to Chicago. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Madison, waving his cigar oratorically, “when 
we Chicago men do things we do them well, I want you to know. 
Look at our city, will you! There’s nothing like it, nothing 
like it anywhere. There never was sucha growth. Of course, 
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all that sort of talk’s as old as the Ark, but it’s true. I tell 
you, it’s the only city in the country. New York? Pah! 
They haven’t got office buildings that rank on the same side of 
the street with our Temple ; when it comes to boulevards we’ve 
got some here that’ll make a Parisian open his eyes ; and as for 
fine residences, show me anything in New York that lays over 
the scores and scores of houses we have on Michigan Avenue, the 
Lake Shore Drive, or Drexel Boulevard. Yet, as you say, 
there’s an idea that all we care for is the money ; that we don’t 
know how to live. Well, if we want to buy the art of living, I 
tell you we’re going to do it. Personally, I haven’t got any use 
for art and literature and that sort of truck myself, but if we’ve 
got to have them to keep up with the procession, why we’ll just 
lay in a better stock of them than any other city in the States has 
got, that’s all there is about it. That’s the kind of people we 
are in Chicago. I reckon art and literature ain’t much different 
from any other kind of merchandise ; the man who has the most 
dollars gets the best there is. As for country-houses, that’s 
mostly an ideaofthe women. My wife, before she died, she used 
to go to Europe with Harriet every summer, and finally nothing 
would satisfy her but we must have a house a little ways out of 
town, just like you people have in the old country. Leastways I 
reckon that was her idea. There’s plenty of fine sites along the 
Lake Front upon the North Shore, and all you have to do is te 
build your house and pay a good gardener to keep the lawn well 
in order. It’s all a matterof money. I don’t see what the gain 
is in being two hours distant from the office, but in summer 
Harriet’s mother always insisted on us coming out here, and I’ve 
kept it up to please Harriet. She get’s lots of fresh air, and 
there are boat-rides on the lake and that sort of thing, and it 
freshens her up a little for the winter season in town. Oh, yes ; 
it’s easy, when you have the money. And now, let’s talk about 
that Union Underground stock.” 

In the many conversations that young Lochdean had after- 
wards, both with Mr. Madison and his daughter, he gained the 
opinion that if there were ever two people radically different, 
this father and this daughter were the two. On the surface, 
they were each as enthusiastic in their civic pride as the other ; 
it finally appeared to Clement Lochdean, however, that while 
the man’s pride was chiefly caused through Chicago having been 
and still being the place where he could the most rapidly accu- 
mulate millions, with the girl it was a more genuine, disinterested 
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patriotism that underlay her pride of city. She felt the real 
grandeur of the place, but she also saw some of the defects, and 
these her father never permitted himself to suspect. Indeed, it 
must have been that there was something in the late Mrs. Madi- 
son that had not been strictly of this soil, or else it had been 
hard to account for many of Harriet’s traits. She had all the 
finer perceptions; she was a reader of great taste, and she had a 
culture of the kind that is not to be bought. It was this fine- 
ness of feeling that led her often to secretly deplore some of her 
father’s financial transactions, and yet she could not help 
admiring their cleverness. ‘The “get there” spirit battled fre- 
quently in her with her sense of what was perfectly upright and 
just, quite white in its clear beauty and moral sweetness. She 
admired her father’s ability to “down” an opponent on the 
Board, but she sometimes had moments when she doubted his 
methods. Not that his methods were different from those used 
by the men all around him; his code of morals was simply that 
of all “business,” and there were times when this daughter of 
Chicago wished that code were a trifle differently constituted. 
This side of her was perhaps much developed, too, by the 
quite frequent communion she now had with Clement Loch- 
dean. The nature of his mission to Chicago necessitated his 
almost constant presence either at Mr. Madison’s office or his 
house ; in this way the two young people saw a great deal of 
each other. Clement, though he was not by any means without 
invitations, preferred to decline all of them, and went nowhere 
but to the Madison’s ; he assured himself that Harriet Madison 
was such a perfect specimen of the American girl that he really 
need look no farther in his studies. She was typical of many 
things, but especially of the West and of Chicago. In his 
heart he called her the daughter of Chicago. There were other 
terms that his heart applied to her, but he hardly dared to let 
it speak openly. He found her so perfectly self-reliant, so fear- 
less and open, looking at the world with such clear eyes, pos- 
sessed of such a strong innocence —an innocence unspoilt by 
ignorance — that he found himself suddenly, and only now, made 
acquainted with the true possibility of the nature of woman. 
So it came that in his intercourse with Harriet, because she 
awakened in him such an afflatus of all that was best in him, be 
himself impressed her strongly with his hard honesty, his clean 
faith in all those things that constitute a gentleman. She 
regarded him, it may be, at this moment, and the next she 
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thought of some one of the many brilliant young men of the 
world, and of business, whose quick successes in the marts of 
trade were wonderfully and strangely achieved ; she placed the 
two in opposition, and perhaps it was not without advantage to 
her opinion of the young Englishman. In this way, very 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, and without either being 
conscious of so much as a self-questioning, these two drew very 
close to each other. 
* * * * 


Mr. Madison was stroking his naked upper lip reflectively 
between thumb and forefinger of the right hand. In his left 
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“Oh, it’s a soft thing, I tell you.” 

he was balancing a glass of wine that he fondly believed to be 
genuine Tokay, but which was none the less Californian, and, 
probably, all the better for that. He sipped at the wine, and 
then he went on talking. 

_ “You see,” he was saying, “all we’ve got to do is get the coun- 
cil. Well, we all know they’re in it for the stuff, and we’ve got 
‘the stuff. All they’ve got to do is to refuse a franchise to the 
Union Underground and grant it to us, that is, to the Metropol- 
itan Transit Company. Oh, its a soft thing, I tell you.” 

Mr. Madison’s guest, a man whose nervous eyes twitched in a 
manner that might, to some people, have indicated gambling as 
his mode of life, but which, in fact, was merely the result of the 
strain of business life, nodded his head approvingly. 
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‘That'll make the stock of the Union Underground,” he said, 
“worth about — how much ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“T suppose so. A bit rough on the people who bought it 
from you, eh? Who were they ?” 

“A young Englishman, name of Lochdean, bought the whole 
business. It seems underground rails in Chicago had always been 
a dream of his father’s, and when the boy came to me and heard of 
the Union Underground he jumped at it. Of course, it’s too bad 
that the council won’t give the Union a franchise, but what’s he 
going to do about it ? He can’t blame the man who sold him 
the stock. Case of corruption among city officials. The Met- 
ropolitan Transit Company outgenerals the Union ; that’s the 
solution ; and he’ll never find out that I’m the Metropolitan 
Transit Company. No; that’s all right. He'll go home with 

_an empty pocket-book and an exalted notion of the slickness of 
American financiers. English money’s our legitimate booty, 
anyway, I’m thinking.” 

“That’s so,” said the other man. “Has this Englishman 
found out about the Metropolitan yet ?” 

“No. I’m afraid it’ll be my painful duty to spring the thing 
on him myself. You see, he doesn’t know anything about 
business at all, and he has a faith that would make a first-class 
martyr. He’s been up at the house a good deal, and it’ll be a 
little hard on me to tell him about the thing, but — it’s got to 
be done. [I'll give him good advice, pretend to strain everything 
to see if we can’t oust the Metropolitan or get the council to give 
the franchise back to the Union, but —I fear it won’t do him 
much good.” Mr. Madison smiled facetiously and sipped at 
his wine. Then he rose and said, “ Well, shall we go into the 
drawing-room ?” 


* * * * * * * 


Clement Lochdean was dreaming with wide-open eyes, and 
suddenly his dreams came true. Harriet Madison came into the 
library, where he was leaning against the mantel watching the 
flame-frescoings, but she came with a pale face, with a sort of 
fierceness written on her lips. 

“T thought,” she began without any greeting, “I should find 
you here. ‘Tell me, quickly, have you bought the stock of the 
Union Underground Railroad ?” 

The question was so inapt, coming from her, that he opened 
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‘I thought,” she began, ‘I should tind you here!” 
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his eyes in wonder. But he did not express his surprise further, 
he merely assented to her question. 

“And have you,” she went on, “paid over the money ?” 

“Every penny of it.” 

She uttered something between a groan and a sob. “Suppos- 
ing,” she continued, “that this stock should prove to be worth- 
less, of less value than the paper that it is printed on, would you 
— would you be penniless ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I suppose I would be. But why do you ask. 
It is so absurd to imagine any such ”—— 

She interrupted wildly, “Oh, no,” she said, “it is not; it is 
true. It is—oh, how canI say it?” She sank into a chair, 
and tapped the floor with her foot in fearful nervousness. Then 
she rose and went close up to where Clement stood. Her voice 
had become. dispassionate ; merely a slight hardness, the result 
of the strain she was exercising over herself, showed the inten- 
sity of her emotion. “I must tell you; I must, but, oh, it 
is so hard.” Then she went on, telling him quickly and clearly, 
all the infamy that she had unwillingly discovered while pass- 
ing, by the half-open door of the dining-room where her father 
was lingering over the wine and the cigars with his friend. She 
told how she had heard Lochdean’s name ; how she had stopped, 
almost involuntarily ; and, then, how she had been fascinated 
into staying and listening to the story that had robbed her of 
what, to most, is the sweetest thing in life, the veneration one 
bears a father. 

Clement listened, and as he listened a curious feeling of 
double identity came over him. In the one, he was a witness to 
a most delightful picture. A young and beautiful maiden, with 
the brown of amber in her eyes and the kisses of blossoming roses 
on her cheeks, her lips parted, just ready to speed forth Cupid’s 
dart from Cupid’s bow, stood before him, and her voice was a 
delight to him, her picture a perfume to his senses. She was 
habited in some pleasant gray stuff; upon her hair rested a 
bow of silver ribbon ; the amber in her eyes was matched by 
sleeves of a restful terra-cotta hue, shaped puff-like and empha- 
sizing the slenderness of her white hands. In the other identity 
he was listening to the voice of the vandal, the iconoclast who 
proclaimed to him that all he held as gold was dross, that human 
honesty was a myth, human endeavor a futility. He saw all his 
patrimony taken from him, all his belief, all his hope, almost all 
his youth. 
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Then, when she had finished the awful story, a great pity 
came into his eyes. He realized what this girl had just done ; 
what agony she herself must have suffered in discovering this 
thing — this sin of her father’s—and in telling of it. Why had 
she done this? Was it only her strong sense of justice, or 
was it —— 

For a few seconds — seconds that seemed to Harriet Madison 
like hours — Clement was silent. She asked herself fiercely 
why she had done this. What impulse had driven her to so 
betray the man who had given her life? What impulse, unless 
it was the impulse that is not fathomable, the impulse that 
springs from the heart? But no, surely it could not —— 

“And so you came,” began Clement, “to warn me, to avert 
this thing, if it were yet possible. How shall I ever thank you? 
I cannot put into words what I would say to you. And now 
that I am penniless my speech would only be an impertinence. 
And yet, you have sacrificed so much ; perhaps I must humble 
my pride also.” He paused a moment, looking straight into 
her eyes. “Will you listen a little while,” he went on, “while 
I also make a confession ?” 

“Oh, yes.” She did not look at him; her head was bent 
downward. 

“Well, I had, up to now, been very presumptuous in my hopes. 
I had said to myself that I was young, that my money was now 
invested in a profit-producing enterprise, and that I could there- 
fore begin to think of my own happiness. And happiness for me 
had begun to take on the outline of a fair American who had 
showed me in herself what the possibilities of womanhood were. 
I had begun to wonder if the time would ever come when I 
might consider myself worthy to ask this fragrant flower to share 
my life —I who am but a strong young oak, without much pol- 
ish. Every day the fairness of her ways, the beauty of her every 
gesture, the gentleness of her manner made me feel that I was 
unworthy. Every day, too, the bright breeziness of her sunnier 
moods, the quick Western pride, and the air of conscious supe- 
riority, not so much of herself as of her people, impressed me 
with the fear that [ was too tame a creature to ask so magnifi- 
cently wild a life to chain itself tome. But now— now that this 
hope is gone from me, now that such an expectation were no love 
at all, since love would never ask its partner to share a crust — 
now I feel that I owe it merely as a duty to make this confes- 
sion. It isan offering, now, made by my pride, It can make 
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no difference at all, only that you may know. It would have 
been ingratitude to leave it unspoken, now that it is all so futile, 
But, Miss Madison ”— he stepped close up to her and took her 
hand in his, impulsively —“I love you so much! If I had con- 
tinued rich and become worthy, I would have asked no greater 
happiness than serving you all through life. But now that is 
impossible. Youare rich; lamabeggar. But you will remem- 
ber that I loved you, will you not ?” 

For answer she broke down utterly, she clung to him, with 
her head resting upon his shoulder. “Oh,” she murmured, 
between tears that had more of happiness than aught else in 
them, “I shall do more than remember. Why do you think I 
have told you all this dreadful thing if it was not because I love 
you? But, oh, now that we have found each other, you think 
you will go away? No, dear, you shall not, or, at least, not 
alone. You are penniless; so am 1. Yes, do you see all this 
luxury around me? Well, I hate it now; I cannot bear to see 
it ; it is all made out of. the crushed lives of others.” She dis- 
engaged herself from him for a moment, leaning against the 
mantel and pointing at the whole room, her voice gaining in 
passion momentarily. “Do you think I could live and see this, 
daily, this monument of robbery? To think that not only this 
room, this house, but also all the magnificence of this town, all 
the grand houses, the sky-touching buildings, the splendid 
streets, are— what? Built of the blood and life of poverty, fed 
on the lives of honest men! Do you think I could live in all 
this, now that I know? And my father, my father; he has 
done this also! Oh, Clement ——” 

“ Perhaps he did it for you. Consider, it is environment, con- 
vention ; it is what everyone else does. And he did it for you.” 

“Ah, perhaps. ButI cannot touch any of it; it would poison 
me. And—oh, Clement, take me away from here! You are 
young, you say; the world is before you ; we can go away, some- 
where where a man may be honest and live, somewhere, any- 
where! You will take me, won’t you, 

“T will,” said Clement. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Madison noticed that one of the letters on his desk bore 
his daughter’s handwriting. He opened it quickly. It was the 
announcement of Harriet’s wedding, in New York, to Clement 


Lochdean, and of their intended departure for England. There 
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was also a curt line that explained how she had overheard a 
certain conversation. 

Mr. Madison bent his head over the letter. “The young 
fools!” he said. “It was all for her—all. Why should she be 
so squeamish ? I am one of millions—no better, no worse. 
And to think that that young fellow outwitted me! For my 
daughter was worth more to me than many railroads.” 

Then he touched the bell. To the man who came to answer 
it he said : 

“Telephone to my lawyer that I wish to speak to him at 
once !” 

Chicago. JOSEPH PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


THE ZITHERN PLAYER 


Over the atthern’s strings 
In vibrant wanderings 
Her supple fingers glide. 
Now soft as Lethean dreams, 
Now swift as singing streams : 
A fickle, slumberous tide ! 


What wraith of sad Despair 
Guideth thy fingers fair 
In mellow, dreamful grief ? 
A ghost of mournful wind 
Whispering of Love unkind 
To Autumn’s lonely leaf. 


Strike out a sweeter tune 

Like that soft hint of Fune 
Upon thy blushing cheek — 

Of dewy blooms that tempt 

The boisterous bees unkempt 
Their honeyed sweets to seek! 


Geneva, 1/1. FORREST CRISSEY. 
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FIGHTING AGAINST THE AMAZONS 
A LETTER FROM A SOLDIER OF GENERAL DODDS’ ARMY. 


JUST now the patriotic citi- 
zens of the French Republic are 
forgetting, for a while, the troub- 
les and shames of the Panama 
Canal exposures, and bestowing 
their grateful attention upon 
these brave soldiers who, under 
the command of General Dodds, 
have victoriously carried into 
the depths of Dahomey the tri- 
colored flag of France. 

A letter from one of the hum- 
f ble combatants in this small 
army of intrepid soldiers hap- 
pened to pass under our eyes, 
and we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of translating herein, verbatim, the siraple narative of the 
modest hero, who speaks so well of his comrades’ almost incredi- 
ble deeds of bravery. The reader will excuse the plainness of 
the language, and the occasional slang words that may be mixed 
up with the context of the narrative. 


* * * * * * * 


An Amazon 


These accursed savages, whom we Europeans had so much 
contempt for, have given us a great deal of trouble, I tell you. 
Almost from the start, after we left the coast, we had to do some 
pretty sharp shooting. The woods we had to walk through were 
not, by any means, kept as artistically as is the Bois de Boulogne. 
There are no roads to speak of ; one has to cut one’s way through 
amidst a thick jungle of trees and queer plants, often growing 
out of repugnant, marshy ground. Kept thus constantly on the 
qui vive, always in fear of falling into some ambush, we pro- 
ceeded slowly and prudently, following the left bank of the 
Ouémé River, under occasional fusilades, fired from some of the 
villages hidden in the depths of those verdant forests. 
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Our clothing consisted of a pair of linen trousers and a coat of 
water-proof material. Our knapsacks, our provisions and all 
the camping utensils were carried on the backs of black carriers ; 
’twas not the least difficulty of this expedition to get those 
fellows to march on. The least noise would cause them to let 
go of their bundles, and to scatter wildly under the brushwood. 
We had then a regular hunt until we found them again. 

I had received, when we started, a brand new Lebel rifle, six 
packages of cartridges, a pair of very stout shoes and a cork 
helmet. At first we had plenty of meat, half a liter of wine a 
day, coffee or tea after each meal, a loaf of fresh bread every 


A Street in the Harbor of Porto-Nuovo. 


morning, and six centiliters of wine; so, yon see, we had no 
cause for complaint. Later, though, the belts around our loins 
had to be drawn tighter. When the convoys were delayed. we 
suffered a good deal from thirst and hunger; for in this devil 
of a country there is nothing eatable to be found. All we could 
do to keep off the gnawings of hunger was to hit hard on the 
Dahomeans. 

Funny people they are, those Dahomeans; I never thought 
they could be so brave and so dangerous. The first time I met 
them face to face, in real battle, (it was at Dogba), I could not 
help shuddering. The papers have told you, of course, how, one 
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morning, the fellows thought they were going to catch us nap- 
ping, and came down upon our camp with savage fury. That 
was a picture, I tell you! The reveille had just sounded ; we 
were yawning yet after our short sleep and preparing to close 
our knapsacks, for the order to start had been already given, 
when, all of a sudden, a fusilade burst out just a few yards from 
the camp. We all jumped upon our guns and rushed out of 
the tents. Just as I set foot outside, a pioneer soldier fell by 
my side, a bullet through his right temple, and I heard a hail of 
bullets whizzing about my ears. 

Iam bound to say, that there was a minute of bewilderment 
; —almost a panic. Not thirty meters away, one could see a 
thick mass of Dahomean warriors advancing with terrible shouts, 
and shooting with unusual precision. Very soon however, 
thanks to the perfect self-possession of our chiefs and, above 
all, thanks to the presence of mind of our brave Colonel Dodds, 


: we were formed into sections and started forward on a run. 
i Already the soldiers of the Foreign Legion and the native troops 
: (the Aoussas and the Senegalese) had begun returning the fire. 


: Obeying orders, we crouched low in the high grass, and we 
, began shooting in our turn. The situation was quickly altered 
for the better, and, I assure you, every sign of emotion had van- 
ished. Colonel Dodds carried us forward admirably. Standing 
i in front of the first rank, without a muscle in his face moving 
i ) under the continued avalanche of projectiles, he gave out his 
; orders, and from time to time, picked up a rifle and aimed at 
i the enemy. The best among the Dahomean shooters had 
i climbed upon the highest trees, and, hidden amid the foliage, 
tried hard to bring down our chiefs ; thus, during a whole half 
hour, the Colonel served as a target for one of those fiends 
whom we had to get rid of by means of a cannon shell, that 
caused him to jump into the air; from which he soon emerged, 
however, falling all gory and mangled upon the ground. 

The captain of my company, Captain Roulland, was all this 
time coolly smoking a cigar, while directing his sharpshooters, 
and while Major Fourax fell dead, but a few yards distant, at 
the head of the Foreign Legion. With such chiefs, what can 
not be asked of the troops? In a minute, the most panicky 
among us had turned out as brave asalion. We all positively 
rushed to the fray like madmen. And thus it came to pass 
that, after three hours of stubborn fight, our terrible Lebel 
rifles had transformed into pap the majority of the Dahomean 
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army—the survivors having fled in disorder. It is almost 
impossible to explain to you the extraordinary efficiency of the 
Lebel rifle. Enormous trees are shot through and through, 
whole rows of black devils are traversed by one and the same 
bullet, and the wounds inflicted by it, are something frightful. 
After a rest of a few hours we inspected the battle-field ; then 
we built an enormous funeral pile, and having poured plenty of 
coal oil over it, we cremated to ashes the bodies of the enemy. 


* * * * * * * 


Since then I can say that we didn’t have a moment’s quiet. 
On the 28th of September the two cannon-boats which had 
steamed up the Ouémé River were bombarded by batteries built 
on both sides of the stream, and evidently commanded by some 


A Market-Day in Sagala (Dahomey). 


accursed European traitors, Germans for the most part. On 
the 29th, our troops were visited by the enemy’s shells; happily, 
their aim was wild. On the 30th we crossed over to the right 
shore. Renewed fighting on the 4th and 6th of October, and, 
finally, we leave the river bank and start direct for the capital 
of the kingdom, the city of Abomey. 

We had often cursed the river and the marshy banks of the 
Ouémé, but how much did we not regret them the more we 
advanced into a region bristling with grass over five feet high, 
in a country without even a rivulet! For over four days we had 
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to endure excruciating thirst; it seemed as though we were 
going mad. You ought to have seen with what vim we carried, 
at the point of the bayonet, on the 15th of October, the Koto 
stream, which the Dahomeans pretended to keep for themselves 
alone. Indeed, our buglers could sound the famous tune: 
“There is something to drink o’er there!” Alas, we had to 
leave it but too soon, this delicious spring, for it was directly 
under fire of the negroes’ artillery, and our unquenched thirst 
soon took hold of us again. 

One evening the sufferings of the troops were such that Cap- 


Dahomean Warriors. 


tain Cremieu-Foa offered to ride, with his spahis, as far as a 
muddy pool containing some filthy water, and which we had 
crossed the day before. It needed plenty of pluck to thus 
start, away from the protection of the main body of troops. But 
with what impatience we did await his return! No one could 
get a wink of sleep, so tortured were we by thirst; we even 
licked our bayonets to gather from the metal a slight sensation 
of coolness. At last, toward four o’clock in the morning, the 
captain returned, broken down with fatigue, but having fully 
succeeded in his mission. Never before have I drunk the most 
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delicious beverage with the relish that muddy water had for me. 
As all good things come in shoals, a few hours later a tremendous 
rainstorm — they call them tornadoes around here—burst upon 
us. Ina twinkling every receptacle in our possession was filled 
with water, and that was a drink fit for kings. 

We are approaching the end of this campaign. On the 22d 
of October we killed so many of the black-faced devils that 
Behanzin began to show the white feather. He has just sent in 
envoys to ask for peace, but we are decided to enter Abomey, 
and we are sure to reach it, for our chief inspires us with 
unbounded confidence. 


It would be impossible to ever give enough praise to our 


colonel. It is not only bravery which he displayed in every 
occurrence; it is real genius that he has manifested from the 
start — yes, genius, as well in the minor as the more weighty 
occasions. During the fighting he always gives the example of 
intrepidity as well as of the utmost calm and self-possession. 
And during the long marches, or during the hours given up to 
rest, he watches over us all, taking care of the least details, and 
perhaps even more interested in the sanitary condition of his 
troops than in the success of the campaign. 

Every time we are to camp in an exposed place he orders the 
bivouac to be formed into a square. The column of troops is 
thus divided into four groups, and strong fore-posts are placed 
at a sufficient distance from the center, a certain number of 
European soldiers being mixed with the native contingents. In 
this way the customary ruses of the Dahomeans are well guarded 
against, and the hygenic precautions of the colonel are just as 
strictly carried out as his military tactics. 

It is surely thanks to those precautions that such a great 
number among us Europeans have escaped the terrible fevers 
peculiar to this fearful climate. In spite of all, however, a few 
have been stricken down so seriously that they had to be sent 
home at once. Colonel Dobbs, himself, had to pay his tribute 
to the microbes of this God-forsaken country. He was taken 
ill last month, with a disease that is called around here the 
Guinea Worm. This worm, thin as a thread, penetrates the 
calf of the leg, and eats its way deep into the flesh ; they say 
that it often causes lock-jaw. It needs sometimes a whole year 
before one can get rid of it altogether. To stop its progress 
you have to get hold of one end of the worm and begin rolling 
it around a small stick, taking care not to break the worm, but 
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turning the stick once around every twenty-four hours, until the 
other end of the little pest emerges from the flesh. 

For me, I was afflicted with the Chigoe, and I can tell you 
that it is no fun. The chigoe is a microscopical flea that climbs 
along your shoe until it fixes itself deeply into the foot, causing 
the most atrocious pain. The worst is that if you don’t take 
proper care of yourself it is apt to bring about very serious 
wounds. Senegalese natives have a very thorough way of getting 
rid of the chigoes. It often happens that in the middle of a 
march one has to place one’s foot in their care, and to allow them 
to practice their surgical talent. They very quickly and neatly 
cut off a piece of your flesh, so that no eggs remain in the 
wound or even gangrene. The native who took me in charge was 
not so very rough-handed a surgeon, perhaps, and yet I can’t say 
that I enjoyed the operation. 


* * * * * a * 


What shall I tell you about the country itself and its inhab- 
itants? The land of Dahomey seems to me very appropriate 
for cultivation ; vegetation is 
here marvelously luxuriant. 
But the natives do not show 
any well-regulated activity, 
and even the fields they have 
tilled for awhile are soon 
abandoned. Palm oil, ma- 
nioc and maize are the only 
products that are cultivated 
in anything like a regular 
manner. 

The forests are full of wild 
Z animals. I hear that lions, 
' leopards, hyenas and jackals 

‘ are very plentiful, but I did 
Ss not see any such big game 
A Friendly Chief. roaming about. On the other 
hand, we have met, in large quantities, monkeys of all sizes and 
styles of beauty. We should have liked nothing better than to 
capture a few of them to take back home with us, but of 
course that couldn’t be allowed. Flowers and birds of admir- 
able plumage we met with every day. A few of the former I 
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have been able to gather, and hope to bring back to our beloved 
France. 

As I told you, the Dahomeans are very brave ; they are also 
much more intelligent than I thought they were. Whén we 
took possession of any of their villages, it has always} been 
found deserted by men, women and children. The mills’ were 
broken; the banana trees and the palm trees had been cut 
down; the fishing-boats had been rendered useless. In a word, 
they had destroyed everything they couldn’t carry away with 
them. 

As for the Amazons, their foolhardy courage is simply stun- 
ning. ‘They seem to be actually intoxicated by the noise and 
the danger of the fighting, and one sees them rushing forward 
in the thickest of the fray, screaming at the top of their 
shrill voices. Nothing stops them, nothing frightens them. 
Even the havoc our Lebel rifles would cause in their ranks did 
not succeed to cool down their ardor; their ferocity is some- 
thing unimaginable, and it would be no fun falling within their 
gam 

But now, God be thanked, in spite of all the obstacles, we are 
close to the goal, and the days of Behanzin’s power are numbered. 

Lovis C——, 

Private in the —th Regiment of French Marine Infantry. 


THE PLAY 


The curtain rises — the play is Life ; 
Enter Love with a glance and smile, 

Youth and Happiness, Pain and Strife, 
Play their parts for a little while 


Till Time, the shifter, changes all. 
Where is Love? He is dead and cold. 
And Youth? She lies wnder Hope's gray pall. 
Ring down the curtain, the tale is told! 


JEANNIE OLIVER BENSON. 
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In thy neighbor's garden blooms a rose ; 
Touch it not. 
For the blossom only for him blows; 
Touch it not. 
His was the seed, his is the flower; 
Touch it not. 
— The Elopement of Wang- Tsze. 

AM LEE was sleek and fat. From his embroid- 
ered shoes to his carefully braided gray queue he 
exhaled an air of prosperity. His round face bore 

\ as its only traces of age a number of fine wrinkles 

about the outer angles of the eyes, indicative of a 

high sense of humor and of a character prone to 

smile at the woes of life. 
As he sat in his Dupont Street shop, looking 
meditatively at the leaves at the bottom of the 
dainty porcelain cup he held, he smiled cheerfully. 

Then draining the last drops of the fragrant tea, he laid aside 

the cup and arose with the satisfied air of one who has resolved 

upon a course of action. 


Sam Lee was a man of substance 

among his countrymen and promi- 
nent in their councils. A pioneer 
of his race in the Golden State, his 
— years’ experience of Califor- 
Z nian life had made him wise 
in the business methods of 
civilization. He had gained 
wealth, of which 
FX, the stock of curios 
ni that filled his 
small shop was 
the only visible 
evidence. His 
name at the bottom of a draft, however, would draw gold from 
several banks in San Francisco and also in Honolulu, Hong 
Kong and Canton. 
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It was Sam Lee who paid down the gold that purchased the 
Halcyon, when that fleetest of all yachts in the Pacific was up for 
sale. It was he who, when William Whalley was discharged 
from the customs service, wherein for years he had been the 
most successful inspector, thought, with true Chinese reversal 
of mental action: “The best smuggler catcher will make the 
best smuggler.” : 

Sam’s partner, Whalley, in two years, made himself and the 
Halcyon famous, reviving in the Pacific the smuggling methods 
of the previous century. Captain Whalley expended his profits 
in the establishment of a palace and seraglio beneath the palms 
of an Hawaiian paradise, while Sam Lee banked his gains and 
continued to sell Chinese curios, at five hundred per cent. profit, 
to such tourists as the gods and guides eager for commissions 
sent his way. 

Sam lighted a cigarette, while his eyes twinkled humorously. 
He walked to his door and for a few moments engaged in noisy 
conversation with his neighbors. ‘Then, his cigarette consumed 
and his smile deepened, he sat at his desk, and, dipping a 
bamboo pen in the India ink, wrote in the choicest Cantonese : 
_ “To the elegant, brilliant, magnanimous and prosperous mer- 
chant in Canton, Wong Chin; these, from his unworthy and 
contemptible servant, Sam Lee. 

“That thy house may be well, oh, true and magnanimous 
friend, I pray daily. I beg that thou in thy prosperity will 
have compassion upon thine unworthy servant and seek for him 
a maiden of his native village, Hang-Kow. 

“Choose, I beseech thee, as for thine own son, a maiden with 
a face like the harvest moon, with eyes like stars, lips like the 
summer rose and teeth like pearls. Let her body be as graceful 
as the rush by the stream, and her temper be that of the hare. 

“Choose, I entreat thee, a maiden young and of worshipful 
ancestry, and to her parents render that which they demand. 

“Present in thy magnanimity the paper that is with this at 
the British Bank in Canton, and such money as thou may 
expend will be repaid thee. 

“This, in the month of the tiger, in the sixteenth year of the 
emperor, writes Sam Lee, the poor and unworthy, to the mag- 
nanimous merchant Wong Chin.” 

The letter written, Sam closed his shop and at On Wing’s, 
“Home of the Seven Hundred and Seventy-seven Heavenly 
Delights,” drifted to paradise through the veil of the “black 
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smoke,” where scores of maidens with moonlike faces and forms 
as graceful as the young bamboo ministered to his happiness. 
* * * * * * 

Sam Lee’s letter filled the soul of Wong Chin with joy. One 
of his many cousins had but a week before joined his ancestors 
and had left the prosperous Wong a poor man’s only bequest, 
his family. This legacy was a daughter, who, if not altogether 
answering to the description of Sam Lee’s desires, still was 
beautiful enough and with the bloom of sixteen years upon 
her rounded cheeks. She had also been born in Hang-Kow. 

The next steamer for San Francisco had upon its passenger 
list the entry, “Ah Yee, wife of Sam Lee, merchant.” 

Ah Yee was quaintly beauti- | 
ful as she sat in the sunshine | 
upon the deck of the “City 
of Peking” and stitched at her 
embroidery. Her only com- 


Fan Show, who sat beside her 
and talked of their village 
and the days when they were 
children. 

She liked to sit and look err ' 
across the ocean and listen to his vows. When she glanced at 
his bright young face she sighed, and, perhaps, wished that 
the gods had made him her life-partner instead of the unknown 
she was soon to meet. Fan Show, too, became melancholy as 
the end of the voyage drew near. He became more cheerful 
when she permitted him to draw over her slender hand his only 
piece of jewelry, a green-glass bracelet. When she had pol- 
ished it, the glass shown almost as well as the clearest jade. 

It was morning when the City of Peking entered the Bay of 
San Francisco. As it crossed the bar, the sun glittered upon 
the red cliffs until the “Gate” resembled hewn gold. 

With the customs officers came Sam Lee to claim his bride. 
His face was illumined with smiles, and the wrinkles about 
his eyes seemed deeper. If Ah Yee was disappointed with her 
aged husband her face did not reveal it. Instead, she smiled a 
modest welcome and to Sam told the tale of how kind Fan Show 
had been, and how, poor and friendless, he had come to find his 
fortune in the strange land, 


SC 
panion on the voyage was a\\\\\ 
playmate of her childhood, \\\ \ 
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Bridegrooms are always generous. Sam gave the boy a hearty 
welcome and that day, installed as Sam Lee’s assistant, Fan 
Show dined with his employer and his bride in the home Sam 
had prepared for her in rooms above his shop. 

To Ah Yee this home was a palace, and she had no other 
thought than that of gratitude to her generous husband. Fan 
Shaw sold curios to tourists, while Sam divided his hours between 
domestic bliss and the opium paradise of On Wing’s “ Home of 
the Seven Hundred and Seventy-seven Heavenly Delights.” 

Ah Yee had all that her young heart wished. All the treas- 


ures of his shop were lavished upon her, and did she admire a . 


quaintly carved bracelet or a choice ring, Sam purchased it for 
her at once. 

Sam was old, and his three-score years had brought him wis- 
dom. He was, like all Chinese, patient and could wait. Now, 
Ah Yee was his wife and his friend. Some day her friendship 
would change to love. 

To those who laughed at his keeping Fan Show, he said: 
“The young need the companionship of youth.” Then he made 
Fan Show his confidential agent in the opium transactions, and 
as months passed found the young man a valuable assistant. 

Sam noticed the green-glass bracelet and the care with which 
his wife guarded it, and smiled at her folly when she said it was 
a charm from her native village. He frowned, however, one 
evening when, returning unexpectedly from On Wing’s, he found 
his wife sitting in the shop with Fan’s arm about her waist. He 
smiled again when Ah Yee said: “We were talking of our 
childhood when we sat beside each other at our village school.” 

Sam lay awake that night and thought while his wife was 
sleeping. He thought of his gray hair and his lost youth. He 
thought of his clerk and his bright boyish face. He thought 
of his wealth and of his wife. Then he arose and gazed upon 
her form. 

She lay with one arm across her face. Her lips were pressed 
against the green glass bracelet. Her dream was a pleasant one, 
for she smiled and murmured: “Fan Show, beloved brother.” 

“Beloved brother!” Sam Lee smiled curiously, returned 
to his couch and was soon asleep. In the morning he said, 
carelessly, to Fan Show: “Ah Yee cherishes your gift, the 
bracelet.” 

Fan sighed and answered: “It was all that I had then to 
give. I loved her as my sister.” 
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When night came Sam departed for © Wing’s, and Fan 
closed the shop. Sam had left him a commi.ion of a kind he 
had often fulfilled before. It was to deliver a bag of silver to 
Wong Foo, who combined the professions of fishing and smug- 
gling, at Wong’s berth at Fishermen’s Wharf. 

Placing the heavy bag beneath his blouse, Fan passed out 
from the shop into the street—deserted because of the early 
November rain that was falling steadily. 

Down: Clay Street he walked briskly, and passed quickly 
through the silent business quarter of the city. He was happy. 
That day Ah Yee had confessed that she loved him. He had 
only to wait. Sam Lee was old and must soon die. Then he 
would wed his widow, and then—unutterable bliss — a combi- 
nation of love and fortune. 

Dreaming of a happy future, Fan did not hear the soft tread 
of Chinese shoes behind him as he stepped upon the wharf. A 
lantern swinging from the mast-head of a fishing-boat that had 
just arrived made the darkness deeper outside the circle of its 
rays. He walked slowly down the pier, his thoughts still of 
his future as Ah Yee’s husband, and he did not notice that his 
footsteps seemed to have an echo to their swash-swash on the 
water-soaked planks. 

At the end of the wharf he was surprised to find Wong Foo’s 
boat gone from its accustomed berth. Kneeling down, he peered 
into the darkness over the black water. As he arose to his feet 
he threw his arms toward the sky, moaned, swayed for a moment 
on the capsill and then there was a faint splash, and Fan Show 
disappeared beneath the water of the bay. 

The light at the mast-head of the fishing-boat had been 
extinguished and all was darkness. The only sound that broke 
the silence of the night above the monotonous wash of the out- 
going tide against the piling was the swash-swash of Chinese 
shoes upon the water-soaked planks— footsteps that had no 
echo. Soon this sound ceased as the silent pedestrian reached 
the street. 

* * * * * * * 

Fan Show never returned to Sam Lee’s shop. Ah Yee broke 
up the green glass bracelet and threw the fragments into the 
gutter. Sam loudly mourned the increase of commercial dis- 
. honesty, and cited the case of his trusted clerk who had eloped 

with five hundred silver dollars that he should have delivered to 
Wong Foo. 
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Three weeks after Fan Show’s disappearance two Chinese 
fishermen found in their nets the body of a young Chinese. 
From his left shoulder protruded the hilt of a Chinese knife. 
The blade had pierced the heart. The coroner noticed that 
upon the steel was an inscription in the Mandarin character. 
When translated it was found to be the proverb of Kung-fu-tse : 
“Better never enjoy the fragrance of a flower, than to covet 
the blossom in thy neighbor’s garden.” 

“Some blasted heathen joke,” said the coroner when the 
translation was read. He must have been right, for Sam Lee 
always smiles serenely when he tells of how Fan Show defaulted. 

Oakland, Cal. CHARLES H. ScoFre.p. 


THE DEAD LAKE 
A SONNET 

"Neath awful oaks, far-veiled from human sight, 
In darkest mystery fearfully it sleeps ; 

A solemn shadow o'er its bosom creeps 

As tf to shield it from the searching light. 

NVo stars stream through the blackness of its night ; 
The querulous wind above it moaning sweeps, 
But Silence still its guilty secret keeps 

Save when the lone owl screameth in its flight. 


But haply some wild vision from the past, 
Wailing for grief, shall in men’s sight arise 
When all the world before the judgment stands, 
Aud say: “ The shadow on its face was cast 
When Death slew Love beneath the weeping skies 
And in its waters laved his crimson hands.” 
Allanta, Ga. FRANK L. STANTON. 
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To the student of evolution there is, perhaps, no single human 
tendency more alluring as a phase or more suggestive of man’s 
future than his never-ceasing, ever-increasing inclination to 
express himself in music. The human soul, thus far, has put 
forth no finer emanation, no surer proof of the beauty and great- 
ness of its primal cause, no fairer prophecy of the beauty and 
greatness of its final attainment. The history of “concords of 
sweet sounds” is coeval with the history of the race. From the 
gates of Eden to the present hour the livesand loves of humanity 
have been threaded by it, not unlike beads strung upon a strand 
of silver. No chronicle of the world’s life, no record of its fail- 
ures and fulfillments, its religions, losses, wrecks, hopes and vic- 
tories, can ever be complete, leaving out of account the influence 
of this sweetest of all incorporeal agents. By the cradle, by the 
tomb, at the bridal, at the board, on the field of carnage, in the 
house of prayer, in the blazing court and by the cabin fire, every- 
where, from the earliest shepherd blowing a hollow reed beside 
his sheep to Thomas drawing entrancing thunder from a hun- 
dred splendid instruments, its spell has been upon humanity. 
Love alone has been sweeter to the human heart and more poten- 
tential as an emotional cause and expression. 

One other grace of human nature pleases the evolutionist all 
but as well — that redolent blossom of inward good cheer which 
we nominate humor. That humanity is capable of love, of music 
and of laughter lifts it infinitely in the scale of developing life. 
These three graces surely stamp us something more than that 
which the bald realist would have us believe ourselves—mere 
contending and contriving animals of a scurvy breed. The tre- 
mendous leap from the mirthless brute of savage times to the 
genial nature of a Ward or Twain, the distance between the 
refined and refining love of the true man and woman of to-day 
and its sheer animal significance in barbarian days, the height 
to which humanity has climbed that a Mozart or a Wagner 
might look back to the era of the nail fiddle and the oaten pipes 
of Pan, warms indeed the heart of the disciple of growth and 
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condition. We may not have been created in the image of God, 
as the realist strives to make plain, but may we not grow to it? 
Influences are the real creators, like the ephemera which, dying, 
create islands against which the sea breaks its liquid battering 
rams in vain—these, great and small, perishing daily but to 
recreate themselves upon the morrow— build up humanity 
toward its final perfectness. Almost first among these comes 
music, an ethereal bath for tired limbs, the purifier of youth, a 
renewer of fragrant memories, an inspirer of tender deeds and 
loftier aims and ends, a strengthener and preserver of the good 
in man, and, as George Eliot says, “If music is not the soul of 
’ life I know not what it is.” 


\\ 


Piano of 1855, showing harp in position. 

In import not far removed from the divine desire to voice the 
soul in music lies man’s all but supreme ingenuity in the cre- 
ation of means for its expression. The making of vehicles 
through which to ease the heart of its ever-swelling melody has 
taxed the hand and brain of man from the dawn of history. 
The growth, enlargement and perfecting of these is a significant 
and splendid item in the great drama of spiritual and material 
evolution. The number and names of these appliances are, like 
the stars of heaven, well-nigh unreckonable. There is the por- 
zelle, the chitarrone, the sackbut and psalter, the pommer, the 
oboe, calascione, frumscheit and clavier, the hurdy-gurdy, 
clavichord, wing harp, orphica, zink and nagelgeige, the spinet, 
cembalo, monochord and lyrichord, the bible regal, flute, viol 
and conch. One might fill pages with the names of them. 

The first great instrument of music, the result of ages of 
groping after means of musical expression, was no doubt the 
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harp, that magic tool of gold on which David wrought soothing 
for the mad king of Israel. It has remained the sweetest, and 
in many respects the greatest ; for the best of all modern instru- 
ments of music, the grand piano-forte, is but the harp of David 
evolved by time and art and ingenuity to seemingly the last 
degree of capability for the conveyance of pleasurable sounds 
and facility for their production and control. If popularity 
may be safely trusted as a measure of merit, and I believe it is 
conceded that humanity as a whole is wise and discriminating, 
the hand of man has thus far wrought no more fluent and 
obedient servant of the finer sense. Upon no other instru- 
ment, save possibly the grand organ, can be executed so com- 
plete a succession of melodies; no other instrument represents 


German Clavichord, Seventeenth Century. 


the orchestra so fully, one performer, if he prove a master, 
being equal to many. Before what other single instrument, 
maybe the violin excepted, may a thousand persons sit down 
and remain a whole evening tireless, enchanted by its melodious 
and ever-varying appeal? Surely if the piano-forte, at its best 
estate and swept by a master hand, be not the king of instru- 
ments of music, it stands very near the throne. 

The history of the piano-forte is impressive, as to the keen 
observer the history of every object must be which has a life 
running chain-like back into mystery and oblivion — which now, 
perhaps, a thing of beauty and utility, stands the final evolve- 
ment of centuries of effort and a thousand crudities of execution 
and conception. The piano-forte has come all the way from 
Adam ; of the long chain of stringed instruments of music it is 
the splendid final achievement. In the deeper sense it is a thing 
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to venerate and wonder at, epitomizing, as it does, so much of 
human thought and labor and longing. 

The harpsichord, spinet, harp and dulcimer were its imme- 
diate predecessors ; beyond these innumerable stringed things 
carry its ancestry back to the morning of time. Giovanni 
Spinnetti, a Venetian, gave the spinet to the world. Much as 
we now affect to despise the simple instrument, it was a great 
gift, lasting through centuries. With it, and after it, and con- 
testing the field of popularity, throve the clavier, the clavichord, 
the dulcimer, and harpsichord and other instruments with 
strings. But the law of growth was at work, the immortal 
tendency of “foul to fair,” and man was busily obedient. 
There lies no more saving provision in nature than that desire 
and inclination, outgrowing existing channels of conveyance, 
beget capacity for the creation of new and fitting ones. At 
last, obedient to man’s ever-enlarging inner sense of melody 
and conception of the sublimer forms of musical expression, 
the grand organ rolls out its heart-moving thunder, and the 
grand piano-forte showers the soul with its bewitching rain of 
notes. And who shall say that we have come to the end of 
development ? 

As with many other important advances in the march of 
evolution, the conception of the piano, essentially as we now 
have it, seems to have sprung to life in the minds of several 
widely-severed individuals at almost the same time. Schroter, 


in Germany; Marius, in France, and Cristofali, in Italy, began | 


experimenting almost simultaneously in an endeavor to actually 
realize their several similar conceptions. This was about 1714. 
The honor of priority of invention, however, rests with Cristofali, 
the harpsichord maker of Padua. It was a great and lasting 
work, contributing finally well-nigh as much to the sum total 
of human happiness as any other single human achievement. 
Schroéter’s discovery was followed up in Germany by Silbermann, 
of Strasburg ; Spit, of Ratisbon, and Stein, of Augsburg, while 
Erard and Petzold, in France, did much to bring the instru- 
ment to a condition of utility. The first piano brought into 
England came from Rome and was made by a monk named 
Father Wood. Afterward, through the workmanship of Brad- 
wood, Stodart, Collard and others, it was much improved and 
made itself a permanent place in British musical circles, and a 
welcome adjunct of the Anglo-Saxon fireside. 
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As nearly as may be ascertained the imme- 
diate progenitors of the piano-forte 
were the clavichord and _harpsi- 
chord, from which it differs 
most essentially in that 
the strings are 
struck by felt- 
softened hammers 
in lieu of the fin- 
gers, and an in- 
genious mechan- 
ism that enables 
the performer to 
modify at will the 
intensity of the 
sounds ; hence the 
name — piano, soft, and forte, loud. 

The “action” of a piano-forte to the general public is in large 
part a mystery, often to the individual an alluring one. Its 
capabilities under hands of the skilled performer are so instant, 
so varied, so expressive, so marvelous, that, by the hyperbolist, it 
has been declared to contain a soul. While its results seem 
almost sufficiently wonderful to justify the feeling that it is 
instinct with spirit, it is entirely true that but one other mechan- 
ism has been devised so capable of rendering the soul’s musical 
impressions. This fact makes it eminently, worthy of study and 
consideration. 

In the earlier examples of the instrument the felted ham- 
mers were raised from below by a button attached to an up- 
right wire fixed on the back end of the key. The impulse 
given the hammer caused it to strike the wire, after which it 
instantly fell back on the button, leaving the string free to 
vibrate. This was called the single action. The efficiency of 
this arrangement depended upon a certain degree of impulse 
being given the hammer, in order that it might touch the 
string. For this reason it was impossible to play very piano, 
and it was found that if, to overcome this defect, the hammer 
was placed in too close proximity to the string, it would not 
always leave the string until after the blow had been repeated, 
thereby deadening the sound. This fault was overcome by a 
jointed upright piece, called the hopper, fixed to the back end 
of the key, in place of the wire and button. When the key 


Clavier owned by Frederick the Great. 
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was struck downward the hopper caught in a notch in the lower 
side of the hammer, lifting it so near the string that the lightest 
possible touch of the finger upon the key caused it to strike. 
At the same instant when the key 
was pressed downward the jointed 
hopper, coming in contact with a 
fixed button as it rose, escaped from 
the notch and permitted the ham- 
mer to fall entirely away from the 
string. This constituted the double 
action. To prevent the hammer 
from bounding back against the 
string, a projection, called the check, 
was arranged at the end of the key, 
which caught the hammer as it fell 
and retained it with sufficient pres- 
me, . sure to prevent its rebounding. An 
ingenious part of the invention is 
the damper, a device which limits 
the duration of each individual note, 
causing it to cease sounding the mo- 
ment the pressure of the finger is 
removed from the key. This con- 
sists usually of a piece of felt resting 
upon the top of the string and con- 
necting with the back part of the 
key by a vertical wire. When 
any key is struck downward 
+ its damper is lifted off the 
string by the stroke, thus per- 
en mitting the string to vibrate 
Open and free, but immedi- 
Action of Modern Upright Piano. ately upon the lifting of the 
finger from the key the dam- 

per drops upon the string, stopping the vibration and the sound. 
Without this device a clear harmony would be impossible. The 
further development of this principle produced the mechanism 
which we now use, in one form or another, for lifting the whole 
range of dampers clear of the strings by pressure of the foot, in 
order to prolong one note into another. One other important 
addition to the mechanism as above described has frequently 
been employed to further its efficiency. It was found that, 
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after the string had been struck, the key must necessarily rise 
to its position of rest before the hopper could engage the notch 
of the hammer for another stroke; hence a note could not be 
repeated until time had elapsed for the full rise of the key. 
Short as was this space of time, it could not be spared, and 
numerous appliances, varying in different instruments, have 
been invented for remedying this slight defect by holding up 
the hammer at a certain height while the key is returning. 

Much difference of detail exists in the actions made by differ- 
ent manufactures; some are far more complicated than others ; 
in all, however, are found the same essentials, the dream of 
Cristofali modified in application and arrangement. 


Grand Piano Action. Kind Permission of the Kimball Company. 

The writer has never contemplated this delicate mechanism but 
with renewed and increased respect for men. The beautiful bridge 
of shapely levers, over which the human soul leaps into melody! 
It is surely something more than mere purpose-serving wood. 
It does mean more ; it stands, in its ratio, for the striving and 
yearning of man for the finer life, a power making for civiliza- 
tion. As another has impressively said, “its history is recorded 
in patents stretching back through centuries, and covering again 
and again every curve, every angle, every grain of weight, every 
millimeter of length and breadth, taking up the lifetime of gen- 
erations of men who could not understand each other’s speech, 
but whose thought met in something higher than speech. 
Future races will scrutinize its adjustment, so delicate that its 
manufacture has long passed out of mechanics to art, and read 
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therein ‘the witness of our higher nature, which has pressed 
forward this passionate labor of invention to give you and me 
new power of expression, and thereby to set a fresh sign of 
immortal life before us. In the hour when I apprehended this 
truth, the walls of the factory wherein I stood stretched upward 
to the grandeur of a temple of God, and the wrinkled face of the 
workman beside me, his eyes resting lovingly and proudly on 
the beauties of the action before us, became glorified in a priest- 
hood whose majesty he knew not. It is the wonder and pathos 
of life that they who serve its deepest mysteries have no signifi- 
cant initiation, no outward badge. Their badge is but toil’s 
superscription in the lines of face and form, their initiation but 
the long discipline of faithful toil. Theirs is but a matter of 
regulating a few springs and levers perhaps, but the levers are 
among those which lift humanity.” 

The piano-forte is essentially an instrument of wood. Though 
the real triumph of modern piano-forte making rests primarily 
upon the invention of the metal frame, which makes a high 
tension of the strings possible, the prime quality of tone must 
always depend for its success upon the native rich and delicious 
resonance of seasoned woods. Metals, in the construction of 
pianos, must always remain, primarily, factors of strength. 
Wood is not, like metal, a fused and massed conglomerate of 
unbalanced particles, but an infinitely delicate structure of 
finely proportioned cells and strings of fiber, capable of taking 
up and giving out in softened cadence the strongest as well as 
the most tiny and grateful of notes. Contrary to the common 
impression that wood is the most dedd and inert of all matter, 
it has a distinct musical voice of its own. Drop one polished 
and seasoned block of wood upon another and listen; with the 
concussion they throw out a most delicious and pleasurable note. 
In the impact two sets of infinitesimal sounding cells, strung 
upon seasoned-tensioned threads of fiber, have in reality come 
together, smiting out a tone of distinct pitch, very soft and 
very grateful to the ear. It is the vibration of its wood which 
gives the piano-forte its singing, flute-like quality. The wood 
while yet green and heavy with sap sings on the hillside; each 
tree, played upon by the passionate wind, is a harp sending 
down to the intent and practiced ear a low-toned, sobbing 
melody. In winter, when the sap is fallen and the wood con- 
gealed, the tree sings aloud as with pain and sorrow; when laid 
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low, and tempered and sweetened by time and seasoning heat, 
it sings in the instrument of music like an incarnate joy. 

Not elsewhere in the world are more resonant woods produced 
than by our own hillside growths. As the tuneful trees of 
Tyrolese forests made the witching Amati violin possible in 
Cremona, so the treasures of the American forests have made 
the piano-forte on the western side of the Atlantic unsurpassed 
for power and singing quality. The adapting of wood to its 


One of the earliest of American pianos. 
uses in the piano-forte is in itself an art. Infinite study and 
experiment have been expended upon the problem. Conifers 
are thought to satisfy the acoustic requirements best. Larch, 
mahogany, pine and cedar have, with varying modifications of 
result, been put to the test, but spruce has compelled the honor 
of almost universal choice. Sweet-odored, shapely spruce, 
singing to sun and wind upon the mountain side! The writer’s 
heart reverts with a grateful thrill to memories of the tree, 
massed in countless numbers on the Californian Sierra slopes, or 
standing like green-clad regiments on the Coast Range, each 
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soldier tipped with a nodding emerald plume, and kissing his 
waving hands to the blowing deep. Apropos to the theme, the 
writer recalls a significant item of that experience ; how these 
lissome spruce saplings, being cut down and the bark removed, 
and lying long in the dry air and seasoning sun of California, 
would ring, when struck with the back of an ax, like great bars 
of silver. Surely no other wood, nor any metal, was ever more 
instinct with the softer shades of tone. 

Distinction by the piano-forte builders is made as to the 
spruce’s place of growth, that which springs from the cool, 
stony sides of the mountains or uplands being of finer grain 
and tone quality than growths from the warmer, richer bottom 
lands. Pages, impossible here, might be written interestingly 
on the scientific application of woods in the construction of the 
instrument under discussion. When the reader is assured that 
the distinct pieces employed in making a grand piano-forte 
approximate twenty thousand in number, this imposibility must 
seem obvious. 

Few persons comparatively are aware of the enormous “ pull ” 
exerted by the combined strings of a piano-forte. This amounts, 
in different examples of size and make, from sixteen to twenty- 
two tons. That this great and never-ceasing tug in a single 
direction might be resisted without sagging or failure, the iron- 
frame came into use. This, to deaden the nasal timbre of vibrat- 
ing metal, has been in great part covered with resonant wood. 
The whole instrument when in action vibrates powerfully ; 
every portion of it sings ; even the case, in direct contact with 
the outer air, impresses its character strongly upon the quality 
of the tone. All this is put before the reader that he may 
realize how great and noble and scientific a thing is the making 
of this royal instrument, and how felicitous the fact that human- 
ity ever came into its possession. 

This brings us to the greater theme, that which, perhaps, 
alone justifies the writing of this paper, the marvelous growth 
of the use of this instrument, especially in the West. No fact 
is more surely capable of demonstration than that the great West 
once, and even yet, all but intoxicated with the joy of material 
accomplishment, is rapidly coming into the means and apprecia- 
tion of music, art and literature. It is a thing for gratulation, 
an evidence of that far-reaching conquest of the gospel of cult- 
ure which, in many respects, is the mainstay of the gospel of 
morals. Taking Chicago as a dominating center of the great 
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Mississippian empire, with its wares and influences penetrating 
to every quarter of that stupendous mountain country stretching 
still farther toward the sunset, it is only natural that here this 
growth should be most apparent. That the trend of supremacy 
is westward, both in mental and material output, has crystalized 


| 
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the well-known axiom of the stellar progress of empire toward 
the Occident. This is proving something more than a flowery 
clause or tinkling euphony. By the law of preponderance of 
quantity the pith of the axiom must ultimately be fully realized. 
If, as is universally conceded, the Mississippian empire is the 
greatest of all countries in soil, energy and productive area, it 
must perforce eventually dominate in all those sovereign effects 
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which spring of the greater cause. Chicago, even now, with its 
fifteen hundred thousand souls, lies not far from the center of 
population of the American States; springing from it to all 
points of the compass spreads the veritable garden of the world. 
Measuring from it a thousand miles in all directions, there exists 
not elsewhere on the globe so bounteous a realm, so universally 
enlightened a people. This fact must finally engender its natu- 
ral correlatives, the greatest possible advancement and activity 
in all those graces we nominate art. : 

_ As the old year has just now reached its close, we may prop- 
erly, while considering this subject, turn back the pages of its 
history and view such progress as we have made. In this case 
it becomes a pleasure, for the advance is no less than phenome- 
nal. The distinct West manufactured in the last year over 
twenty thousand piano-fortes. Of this number fourteen thou- 
sand were built in Chicago, a single representative firm, the 
W. W. Kimball Company, producing five thousand pianos as well 
as upwards of fifteen thousand organs. This is distinctively an 
art matter, and worthy of profound consideration. When one 
brings before the mind the number of persons thus newly 
brought within the refining sphere of music, this must be appar- 
ent. Each one of the beautiful instruments is an event, elevat- 
ing and lasting, in the life, at least, of its possessor. When the 
fact is considered that but six years ago scarcely one hundred 
piano-fortes were built in Chicago annually, the advance made 
in this most worthy art, and its significance as a Western phase, 
must elicit nothing less than wonder. Added to this is the fur- 
ther remarkable fact that during the period mentioned, the year 
1892, over fifty-five thousand organs were manufactured in Chi- 
cago. In this city are built over one-half the reed instruments 
made in the entire world. Many of these rank with the best 
examples of pipe and grand-organ manufacture. 

In view of the comparative dearth of general information on 
this important head, the writer begs leave to submit a tabulated 
statement of the musical output of Chicago during the year 
which has just closed. The computation has been prepared 
with great care and conservatism, and from data and sources 
that make them entirely authentic. To the reader, in whatever 
section, we believe the figures will bring a sensation of surprise. 
Here is the recapitulation : 
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Organ manufactures and saleS...........----eseceecceeesecceee 2,763,450 
Small instrument manufactures and sales............-......-. 1,955,000 
Piano actions, stools, covers and findings manufactures and sales 747,500 
Books and sheet music manufactures and sales................ 750,000 


This is but a single item, that of music, in the progress of 
culture in a single, though principal, city of the West. We 
beg in all modesty to submit to our cousins east of the Allegha- 
nies the query: Whether or not the West may not be thought 
commendably active in divesting itself of that vulgar covering 
usually employed by the false wolf in simulation of the honest 
but stupid sheep? Without desiring in the least to seem to 
convey an invidious taunt, we prophesy that the foregoing 
numerical statement shall fall far short of similar showings in 
the future, and that here, finally, in the vast basin of the Great 
Lakes and Father of Waters, shall thrive the most sane and 
benignant art-life that man has ever known. 

Concomitant with the art of printing, with the brush and 
palette, and other powerful agents working toward this predicted 
period of refined and masterful intellectuality, the instrument 
of which we have chiefly spoken takes its place. All praise to 
the artists who create it so capably, who build it so meet for 
caress of hand and eye, and praise for the citizen who sets it by 
the fireside of his fellows and in the halls where the multitudes 
gather for enchantment. The world’s most eminent musicians 
have melted their hearts into compositions for it ; their wizard 
fingers have swept its white bridge of ivory, and humanity has 
been left a nobler thing. A Hummel and a Ozerny, a Kalk- 
brenner and a Chopin, a Thalberg, a Heller and a Liszt, know- 
ing its inherent greatness and the greatness toward which it 
tended, have given their lives to it, and through it to humanity. 
Surely it is worthy the tribute here willingly but imperfectly 
accorded it. 

Chicago. A. M. MERTON. 
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“LITTLE MATTY” 
I 


E had a square, stocky little figure, that 
looked as though Nature, in the act of 
modeling him, had been overtaken by 
a fit of weariness or discouragement and 


His head was as round as a cannon-ball, 
and quite as capable of resistance, hav- 
ing that superficial expression of hard- 
ness that belongs to certain heads; his 
eyes, as round and as black as beads, had 
the expressionless brilliancy of jet, and 
his mouth, with its slightly projecting 
teeth, was irresistibly suggestive of a 
rodent. 

Nobody paid any attention to him from the 
day he came into town, with the odor of the 
farm and stable still clinging to his raiment, 
and went to work on the Daily Democrat at a salary of nothing 
per week. It was evident to the most careless observer 
that he took himself quite seriously, but nobody else took 
him that way; the seasoned reporters grinned at the mere 
mention of him, and exhausted their lively imaginations in per- 
petrating tricks upon him when they should have been employed 
in the manufacture of news for the paper. For days they kept 
him running breathlessly from one end of the town to the other 
on the scent of fabulous “scoops ;” they “put him onto” all 
the stale stories that had been worked over in the local press, 
time out of mind, and chuckled with impish satisfaction when 
the city editor tossed his laboriously prepared “copy” into the 
waste-basket. Fifty times aday they ealled him up by tele- 
phone and filled him full of the most sensational happenings, 
which he wrote up in good faith and turned over to his chief, 
who called him a “sucker” and deluged him with choice pro- 
fanity. 


chopped him off short at both ends. . 
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His name was Mathews, but he was known to the members 
of the staff as “ Little Matty,” and they refused to consider his 
right to a more dignified cae ogee Slowly, but eventu- 

enn ally, it dawned upon “ Little 
Matty” that those knowing 
young gentlemen were “having 
fun with him,” and from that 
moment he rejected with un- 
conquerable incredulity any 
statement, however plausible, 
that could be traced to any of 
them. If it were difficult to 
get an idea into his head, it was 
quite impossible to get it out, 
once it was there, and for 
months Little Matty cherished 
the conviction that a telephone 
was an invention of the devil, 
and resolutely held aloof from 
everything that bore a resemblance to that chief blessing of 
reporters. 

When the situation became clear to him he was unable to 
appreciate the humor of it, and, instead of taking his hazing 
good-humoredly, as any young fellow of average caliber would 
have done, he chose to look upon it as an irreparable indignity, 
and the chagrin of the moment settled into an ineradicable 
aversion to those who had presumed to make a jest of him. 
The entire force snubbed him openly, but he was one of those 
happily constituted persons who are utterly incapable of realiz- 
ing the light estimation in which they are held by their fellow- 
men, and their gibes fell upon him with the proverbial ineffect- 
iveness of rain on a duck’s back. 

He had come to town with an object, and he drove straight at 
it with the singleness of purpose peculiar to narrow natures. 
He worked on cheerfully for the inconsiderable remuneration 
above mentioned, until one day, about three months after his 
advent, the city editor, finding himself in need of a man to 
“hold down the east end,” put Little Matty on the pay-roll at a 
modest figure. 

When he became a member of the staff he was treated with a 
trifle more consideration by the other reporters, but was far 
from being admitted to a perfect equality with them, He was 
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still Little Matty to them, and was looked upon in his profes- 
sional capacity as a quite too-delicious joke. He had a good 
common-school education and had read such books as had come 
in his way in the farm-house in which he was brought up, and 
in the small hours of the morning, after the copy was all in and 
the young men who furnished it gave themselves up to recreation 
of various kinds, Little Matty was occasionally allowed to expend 


himself in conversation. From the first it had been evident that 


he was not sensitive about his size, and the reason of his com- 
plaisance became apparent as soon as he was allowed to speak for 
himself. He had read some history and had carefully searched 
the biographies of the great men of his own and other countries. 
He had found that many of them were small, and, by a process 
of reasoning peculiar to himself, inferred that he was destined 
to great things on account of his dimunitive stature. He had 
also made a note of the fact that many of them were self- 
educated ; he was never weary of dwelling upon the incidents of 
Abraham Lincoln’s early life, and calling attention to the height 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and it became clear to his associates in 
a short time that his mental capital was limited to these two 
fixed ideas, around which his existence revolved with the con- 
stancy and regularity of a solar system. 

Panoplied in this invulnerable belief in himself, before which 
the most stubborn obstacles must sooner or later give way, he 
plodded along with the speed and persistence of the tortoise in 
the fable. At first he did police work and exercised what he 
believed to be his imagination in odd moments in dressing up 
certain incidents, pathetic or humorous, that came in his way, 
and he considered each of these labored and conscientious 
efforts a gem of its kind. He suffered a good deal from the 
blue pencil, or rather his copy did, for Little Matty was serene 
under the infliction that occasionally exasperated the other 
reporters to the point of gnashing the teeth. Matty knew him- 
self to be capable of anything, from a double-leaded leader to a 
musical criticism, and he would have attempted either with the 
same dogged determination, the same intrepid belief in the 
omnipotence of mere labor, that he employed in recording the 
last arrest made by Captain O’Mafferty, of the police force. 
When his copy was cut he attributed it to jealousy or a lack of 
intelligent discrimination on the part of those in authority. 

Through the action of time and the force of circumstances, 
Little Matty was promoted, by slow degrees, from the “East 
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End” to the courts, and finally to special reporting. While his 
ability was frequently questioned, his unswerving fidelity and 
conscientiousness were never impeached. Everybody knew him 
to be a patient and incessant worker, and if “leg talent” and 
mechanical industry could win the first prizes of the world for 
any man, Matty was certainly entitled to them. He never per- 
mitted himself any recreation except reading; he was utterly 
destitute of bad habits, so far as known, and a sworn foe to the 
gentlemanly vices that were assiduously cultivated by the young 
men around him. He did not know one card from another, and 
was likewise a stranger to the exhilarating effects of the bever- 
ages they imbibed. As to the haunts which all young men from 
the country seem in a hurry to explore, he knew them not, 
except in the way of business. If he went to a place of ques- 
tionable repute, he carried with him the unsullied and implaca- 
ble front of virtue, which won him the instant and lasting 
contempt of the indigenous element, and made it very hard for 


him to accomplish his errand. For this reason he encountered _ 


insuperable difficulties in pursuing his calling, where the reporter 
of less fastidious tastes found it easy to make himself at home. 
In his personal and private capacity he was incapable of lying, 
but with a singular inconsistency he considered it a virtue in 
reporting, and could never be made to understand that an inci- 
dent was, in itself, worth relating. One of the fixed articles of 
his belief was that an item should be made “readable,” and as he 
was utterly destitute of imagination his embellishments consisted 
of the baldest exaggerations, which added nothing to the inter- 
est and much to the vagueness of his reports. 

On one occasion a story reached the city editor concerning 
the home for reformed women, which was one of the public in- 
stitutions of the place. Little Matty was assigned to the task 
of verifying the rumor and making such a report as the facts 
might justify. His interview with the matron of the establish- 
ment was disappointing in the extreme, for he had expected to 
unearth one of those succulent bits of gossip from which the 
trained newspaper man distils a “good story.” He learned, 
instead, that a poor, half-witted girl had wandered to the place 
one night and had been given shelter. She was ill from expos- 
ure, was allowed to remain and was found there a few days later 
by her father, who continued to visit her until she died, which 
was some two weeks after her arrival. ‘The thing was quite 
simple, and Matty’s duty equally clear, but he instantly con- 
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ceived the idea that the matron was trying to “throw him off 
the scent,” and having made various efforts to run down some- 
thing more sensational without success, took the responsibility 
cheerfully upon his own shoulders. The meager fact she had 
obtained developed under his hand into a column of the minutest 
details, in which, however, the incident was surrounded with 
an atmosphere of the deepest mystery. The girl was trans- 
formed into a beautiful woman, who had been closeted at the 
same hour each day with a gentleman whose name was unknown 
and whose identity the authorities of the institution had refused 
to divulge. 

The item created considerable stir and was subsequently denied, 
in toto, in the paper that published it, but these circumstances 
were not equal to convincing Matty that it was not a fine piece 
of work, and he ever after referred to it with pride. 

As all his leisure was spent in cramming himself with facts from 
books that were supposed to be instructive, when he launched him- 
self into conversation he poured out the stuff he had read intact, 
unaffected by digestion or assimilation, reeling it off like a pho- 
nograph. In his capacity as special reporter his work was of a 
varied character, including interviews, “features” known else- 
where as “specials,” and he was sometimes called in as a substi- 
tute when the sporting editor was otherwise engaged, or the 
dramatic critic hors de combat. He wrote one memorable 
account of a horse race, on one of these occasions, and on another 
a notice of an operatic performance that passed into the tra- 
ditions of the community as one of the curiosities of literature 
“as she is writ.” His style partook of the qualities of his char- 
acter and his figure; as inflexible as the one, as heavy as the 
other. He could miss the point of an interview with an unfail- 
ing certainty that was an increasing source of wonder and rage 
to his chief, and he possessed the faculty of denuding a subject 
of every vestige of interest by his method of treating it. He 
invested the liveliest topic with a stifling heaviness, which had 
the same effect on the reader as walking up a steep hill in the 
teeth of a sharp wind. One of his most prominent peculiarities 
was the persistency with which he went on doing the things that 
had been “done to death,” with a touching enthusiasm and a 
fixed belief that he was bringing to light the most startling 
novelties. His solicitude on behalf of his dignity was extreme. 
He cherished it, in season and out of season, as one might guard 
a fragile piece of porcelain that was in constant jeopardy from a 
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rude environment. These vagaries of his were deplored, but 
were recognized as incurable, and, as he had some points that 
recommended him to his employers, he continued to hold a pos- 
ition in which he took much pride, while keeping his eye stead- 
ily fixed upon the goal of his ambition. 


II 


Such was Matty when the force of 
the Democrat was called upon to pass 


1. personal values known to those who 
' figured in it passively as a “shake- -up.” 
The only certain thing about a “shake- 
up” was its uncertainty— the impos- 
_ sibility of predicting its results. In 
, the shuffle the men were apt to fall 
into uncomfortable, if not ludicrous, 
perens Some of them fell into the 


i} for one thing nor the oilien others, again, rolled out of 
"| sight and were never heard of again. 
7 | These fluctuations, due to unforeseen and elusive causes, 
precipitated by the most trivial circumstances, and at- 
tended with consequences alike incalculable by any law of reason 
or doctrine. of chances, were generally traced to the irregular tran- 
sits of the editor-in-chief. These usually occurred between the 
hours of 1 and 3 a. m. and were not infrequently accompanied by 
atmospheric disturbances of the most extraordinary character. 
They were invariably followed by the crash of toppling air-castles 
and the death-rattle of lusty expectations. For days thereafter 
the force would be literally standing on its head ; the men who sat 
in high places having been suddenly brought low, and those to 
whom they had given orders with autocratic authority set over 
them. The city editor, together with one or two other persons 
occupying posts of trust, served as lightning conductors on 
these occasions and were apt to be among the missing when the 
débris of the wreck was cleared away, unless they had been so 
fortunate as to divert the current of official displeasure from 
themselves by the simple but effective expedient of placing some 
one else in a convenient position to receive it. In the event of 
one of these being missing it was of course necessary to replace 
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him immediately, and it was often not so much a question of 
who was competent as of who was left to fill the interim between 
the removal of an indispensable executive and the advent of an 
efficient successor. 

It was during one of these periods of 
pressing need, when the air was thick with 
the smoke of consuming aspirations and 
the scene disfigured by the charred frag- ay) 
ments of unsatisfactory “experiments ” ~ 
that Matty, for one quivering instant, was 4 
suspended over the chair of authority, and Ls by « 
finally dropped into it from sheer lack of A a 
anything else to put there. To Matty / 
this was the most natural order of things Bev 


in the world. Was he notin the direct line—— 
of promotion? He had not even the pleas- * 
ure of being surprised at his good fortune, since he had confidently 
expected it from the beginning. The only thing capable of sur- 
prising him was the assumption on the part of somebody that he 
was not, of all persons, the most eminently fitted for the position 
he had been called to fill. In the six years he had been at work 
upon the paper he had witnessed the sudden and unaccountable 
rise and fall of many predecessors, but this gave him no uneasi- 
ness. No warning from their summary removals ruffled the sea 
of ecstasy upon which he floated, expectant of yet greater glory. 

The first move he made was to get rid of the reporters who 
had been initiated by the former executive, on the ground that 
their morals were not what they should be. The next was to 
surround himself with a number of young men whose ethical 
tone he believed to be higher, but who had the business of news- 
gathering yet to learn. These were in no respect morally 
superior to those he had discharged; he believed in them be- 
cause he did not know them as he knew the others. They, 
however, were acquainted with his hobby and were able to keep 
him in the dark as to their actual proclivities. They were all 
young, none of them over twenty-three, and they combined the 
astuteness of street arabs with the exuberant deviltry of adoles- 
cence and the larger opportunities of their sphere. They were 
not long in “sizing up” their superior officer, and from that 
moment he was no more than a figure-head. In the hands of 
his wily subordinates he was the merest plaything. From the 
vantage ground of their keener perceptions and their broader 
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knowledge of men, they looked down upon him with a royal dis- 
dain, tempered by a just appreciation of the sturdy manliness 
that was the keynote of his character. In a certain way they 
respected him and they were not mean-spirited. They defended 
him in the presence of his enemies, and their good offices in this 
respect were frequently in demand, for stupidity is ever more 
productive of enmity than malice; but they “soldiered” on 
him, bamboozled him in a thousand ways. They even planted 
in the arid waste of his understanding and tended with infinite 
care the very projects they afterward carried out under his 
orders. ‘They caricatured him behind his back and chaffed him 
to the face, while he patronized them with a comic assumption 
of authority and superior knowledge, and steeped them in 
paternal advice ; entertaining all the while a touching belief in 
their integrity and fidelity, for he was as incapable of imagining 
their knavery as he was of appreciating their irony, which played 
round him incessantly in circles of blue fire, singeing his very 
garments. 

While waiting for the paper to go to press, they allowed him 
to exploit himself for their amusement, telling of this or that 
fine piece of work he had done before he rose to the dignity he 
then enjoyed, and holding himself up to them naively as an 
example; and they sat around him, inwardly convulsed, but 
giving no outward sign of mirth. They would even go to the 
length, when memory failed him, of re- 
minding him of some famous achieve- 
ment of his novitiate, and sit gravely by 
while he recited an incident over which 
they had held their sides many a time 
when his back was turned. 

»a% The only man in the local department 
‘s who had been there longer than Little 
Matty was Craig Poindexter, the dra- 
matic critic. A college-bred man, with a 
distinguished line of ancestry behind him, 
he naturally entertained a supreme con- 
tempt for the person and the attainments 
of his superior. Ina word, he towered 
above him in the majesty of insolence. Poindexter was con- 
ceded to be the best “all-round” newspaper man in that part 
of the country, and would have been eminently fitted for the 
position held by Matty but for the habit he indulged of looking 
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upon the wine when it was red, and the consequent tendency to 
withdraw from duty without regard to the convenience of his 
employers. Under these circumstances the “Old Man,” while 
he did not see his way to doing without him altogether, felt that 
it would not be the part of wisdom to place him at a post of 
great responsibility, and thus it happened that he often found 
himself subject to the orders of those whom he despised. 

It may have been that this disparity between his ability and 
the progress he had made in his profession had bred in him the 
moroseness of disposition which distinguished him. Certain it 
was that he had developed a talent for invective that protected 
him from the open assaults of his associates. As to the imps 
marshalled under the alleged leadership of Matty, they reviled 
Poindexter without stint. Not that they underrated his ability, 
but they resented with characteristic bitterness the air of superi- 
ority he openly wore. The most of them had nothing to speak 
of in the way of antecedents themselves, and they treated with 
lively sarcasm the imposing background of ancestral distinction 
against which Poindexter posed with a fine sense of its advan- 
tages. They resented his well-bred appearance, for he was a 
handsome fellow, and his attire had always a certain air about it. 
They resented his domineering spirit and his impregnable 
approval of himself. But more than anything else they 
objected to the studied politoness, the immeasurable abyss of 
deportment, by which he chose to separate himself from his 
co-laborers. 

His position was that of an angel fallen, indeed, but unsub- 
dued. An accident in market values had reduced him to their 
level, but he was not of them, and he wanted it understood. 
The hereditary distinction in his case was not that of money 
alone—it included blood and brains —and, clad in this triple- 
plated armor of supremacy, he held himself gloomily aloof, 
looking down upon them from inaccessible heights, stooping 
occasionally to deliver himself of a remark that fell like cor- 
rosive acid upon the brazen shield of their audacity. The first 
attempt made by Matty to deal out to Poindexter the minute 
directions he insisted on inflicting upon the rest of the force 
was long afterwards referred to with deep satisfaction, not to 
say malicious relish, by those who witnessed it. The assign- 
ment was an interview with a distinguished senator, who was 
stopping in town, on his way to Washington, and Matty was 
endeavoring, with that pompous patronage he used toward all 
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of his subordinates, to outline the manner of approaching the 
subject, and to impress upon Poindexter just what he must say 
and what leave unsaid. 

Poindexter’s eyes, which were of a placid, transparent blue, 
deepened to a dark steel color as they were fixed searchingly 
upon Matty. 

“Young man,” he interrupted, in a tone of acrid scorn, “I 
was interviewing senators when you were plowing ‘craps’ in the 
back counties.” 

For a moment Matty’s glittering beads surveyed the stalwart 
figure and withering smile of Poindexter ; then, as a suppressed 
chuckle greeted his ear, he turned and walked out. 

“The force of circumstances compels me to accept his assign- 
ments, but I’ll be damned if [’ll put up with his impudence,” 
exclaimed Poindexter, as Matty disappeared from view. 

From the accession of Little Matty, the Democrat began to 
develop a capacity for getting “scooped” that was without a 
precedent or a parallel in the whole Southwest. The “Old 
Man,” whose eagle eye nothing escaped, noticed with increasing 
chagrin this decline in the department that had ever been his 
especial pride. Being a God-fearing man, his language was not 
profane, but it was vigorous and to the point. He poured a 
volley of red-hot interrogations into the managing editor, who 
recoiled upon the city editor, who, with unruffled complaisance 
proceeded to explain away the facts. It was impossible, he 
affirmed, that he should have been “scooped” by the Republican 
or any other paper, when he had the best force, by all odds, in 
the city. The items to which the “Old Man” referred were 
manufactured out of whole cloth — were newspaper lies, in fact. 
If those events had really happened, his men must have known 
of them, and would have reported them in due time. 

From first to last Matty exhibited the inveterate enmity of 
mediocrity toward everything that was original, quaint or new. 
A picturesque phrase was carefully reduced to the most common- 
place expression possible, with a view, as he cheerfully explained, 
of making it intelligible to the masses. Any new word or unfa- 
miliar term that happened to swim into his ken was instantly 
nailed, and something substituted that would bring it within 
the compass of his limited vocabulary. He would spend half 
an hour bending over the dictionary, laboriously searching out 
a trite synonym to replace some word that one of the reporters 
in the pride of his wider acquaintance with English was trying 
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to smuggle into print. The whole local department settled 
gradually into the incomparable dreariness of one of Matty’s 
own contributions ; a desert waste of commonplaces and stilted 
iterations, pervaded by an atmosphere of suffocating dullness, 
sinking finally into the merest target for gibes, both in and out 
of the office. 


At 8:30 p. m. on the memorable 27th of March, 1890, Mac- 
Ferran, the “telegraph editor” of the Democrat, having just 
finished his supper, came out of the Alexander Hotel to find the 
street full of an extraordinary commotion. Fire-alarms were 
ringing all over town ; from the direction of the river came the 
frantic whistle of engines and a wild clamor of bells, and the 
sidewalk was full of people running breathlessly westward. 
MacFerran was due at the office, but, having been a reporter, 
the news-gathering instinct rose to reinforce the natural curi- 
osity of the man, and he allowed himself to be carried on by the 
crowd, which was increasing every moment, so that it soon filled 
the entire width of the street. 

This moving mass of humanity was momentarily swelled by 
people pouring in from all the cross streets; it moved with a 
cumulative velocity, and carried with it a tense excitement that 
MacFerran felt, rather than saw or heard, for the silence was 
singularly unlike the yelling, screeching stampede that usually 
attends a fire. An articulate whisper went by him on the wind ; 
he did not know who had given it breath, but it was fraught 
with terror, and at the sound of it each atom of the moving 
mass quickened its pace, all rushing on together in awed silence, 
until those in front, encountering some unseen obstacle, recoiled 
upon those in the rear. 

Then began a terrible struggle for: place and breath, as those 
in advance fell back and those behind pressed on, eager and 
irresistible in force and numbers. MacFerran tried to elbow his 
way to the front, but was glad to escape with life from the 
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pressure on all sides. He climbed up into the window of a 
house near the street and peered out over the dense, struggling 


_ mass, no longer silent, for a wave of sound had swept from front 


to rear, carrying the news of a dreadful calamity, and the air 
was full of shrieks and frenzied interrogations. At first MacFer- 
ran could see nothing, for an impenetrable blackness hung over 
the region toward which those blanched faces and straining eyes 
were turned. ‘The next instant the scene was lit by a blinding 
flash of lightning, and he saw that the street, at the point 
where the crowd was massed, was closed by a chaos of wreck- 
age; a jungle of fallen and leaning telegraph poles, a net- 
work of snapped and dangling wires, from which were sus- 
pended strips of tin roofing that had been rolled up tight by 
the force that tore them from their places; fragments of win- 
dow-sash, pieces of stove-pipe, articles of clothing flapping 
about weirdly, and the gilded cross from a church-spire caught 
in a snarl of wire, madly beating the wind. 

The rain, which had ceased for a brief space, was pouring 
down again, and the air was full of the rattle of thunder, the 
groans of the dying, and the maddened shrieks of those who 
were unable to reach friends whom they knew were buried in 
the wreck, and this babel was continually pierced by signals of 
distress from the river, where a dozen boats, caught in a mael- 
strom of wind and wave, were drifting toward the falls. Still 
the crowd kept piling up against the impassable barrier, know- 
ing nothing of all that lay beyond that sinister line, their ears 
assailed from all directions by flying rumors of death and 
disaster. 

The supposition prevailed that everything beyond was in 
ruins ; two dancing schools and several lecture halls and places of 
amusement were known to be included in the wreck, and over 
that part of the town untouched by the tornado had settled 
such a pall of sickening expectation as might precede the crack 
of doom. 

Rescuing parties were already arriving, beating their way 
through the impeding crowd, when MacFerran, exhausted by 
clinging to the window frame in the face of a fierce wind and a 
driving rain, climbed down from his perch and started toward 
the office. He reached his destination about an hour after the 
cyclone had done its work, to find the building deserted from 
top to bottom. Everybody had gone to the wreck, even the 
elevator-boy had -fled his post. The only exceptions were: the 
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young man who presided over the counting-room, who was in 
his place by virtue of necessity, and Little Matty, who sat up- 
stairs in his office editing a police item with the scrupulous care 
he invariably bestowed upon small things. It was so evident 
that he did not know of the disaster that MacFerran stopped at 
the door to say : 

“Well, Matty, I should not be surprised to see a brick house 
fall on you without making any appreciable impression, but I 
did not suppose that half the town could tumble about your ears 
without attracting your attention.” 

Matty suspected some attempt at a joke, and finished editing 
his item before turning his glittering beads on the intruder. 

“Are you aware that we have had acyclone? That half the 
town is in ruins ?” asked MacFerran as Matty continued to gaze 
at him with drooping jaw. 

“No, Iam not, but I suppose if anything of importance has 
happened my reporters will get it,” replied Matty pompously. 

“T tell you,” insisted MacFerran, with great earnestness, 
' “that the whole west end is level with the ground.” 

Matty got up, slowly, looking fixedly at MacFerran as though 
he were not yet sure that he was in earnest, then went over to the 
telephone and began to ring it furiously. 

“That’s no good,” said MacFerran. “All the wires are 
down.” 

Matty’s arms dropped limply to his sides, and he stood with 
his eyes riveted upon his informant in vacant questioning. 

With a view of impressing him with the magnitude of the event 
MacFerran went on to tell what he had seen, and slowly it 
dawned upon the city editor that the hand of Providence had flung 
the sensation of the year at his head. But he was in the con- 
dition of a man trying to handle a “live wire,” he had not the 
vaguest notion where to take hold of it. 

No man could have a more acute sense of his responsibility 
than Little Matty. He was so elated with his position that the 
fear of losing it was continually before his eyes. It had become 
a sort of fetish to which he sacrificed daily, and before which he 
was continually prostrating himself. In the calmest moments 
of his administration it was a constant menace to him; in the 
presence of an occasion for prompt and energetic measures it 
overwhelmed him completely. It was not singular that as soon 
as the full meaning of the situation broke upon him he should 
be immediately thrown into the state of mind the boys called 
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“rattled,” or that for several invaluable minutes he continued to 
hop about the office in a frenzy of indecision. Then he put on 
his hat and went out. 

As the reporters had, in the early part of the evening, without 
regard to the instructions received from Matty, distributed them- 
selves impartially among the various theaters in the vicinity of 
of the office, they had escaped all harm, and were fit for service 
if they could have been found. But as Matty never dreamed of 
their being in the theaters, or anywhere else except where he 
had sent them, he trudged off in the opposite direction in search 
of them. In his stubborn attempt to get by the wreck he was 
caught in a jam of humanity, where his stout little figure received 
buffettings that were sadly at variance with what he thought was 
due it, and after whirling round aimlessly for some time he 
managed to extricate himself with great difficulty, and finally 
trudged back to the office without having found a single reporter, 
to nurse his sense of responsibility and fume at his men. 

It was barely possible, he thought, that the man whose terri- 
tory was the west end was incapacitated for duty, but the others, 
if they were where they should have been at the time of the 
catastrophe, were out of harm’s way, and it was clearly their 
duty to report immediately upon a happening of so great 
importance. 

He went to look for MacFarran, but that gentleman, knowing 
that there would be no telegraph to edit that night, had gone 
out again. There was not a soul in the great resounding build- 
ing but himself and the equally solitary young man below, and 
he dare not leave because he must be there to meet the reporters 
when they did come and give them their instructions. For an 
hour he pranced up and down the floor in a state of mind bor- 
dering on delirium, darting now and again at the telephone and 
jerking himself away from it as he recalled the fact that it was 
useless. 

The news of the disaster had, of course, reached the theaters. 
The contents of the places of amusement had been precipitated 
upon the ruined district as soon as the rumor spread that far, and 
the reporters had been borne on with the crowd. Undisciplined 
as they were, and disinclined to exertion upon ordinary 
occasions, they were instantly impressed with the importance of 
the event and fired to an unwonted pitch of enthusiasm by the 
opportunity it presented. They were bright fellows and they 
were not without ambition, though that incentive had been 
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lulled to sleep by Matty’s methods. They were ready, eager for 
action, but the situation was unlike anything they had met with 
before. It was impossible to penetrate the wreck. Whole 
streets were blocked up with the débris, or rendered impassable by 
the broken and tangled wires that had in many places presented 
a more formidable obstruction than the mountains of brick and 
mortar they encountered. Over all hung the darkness of pri- - 
meval chaos, lit only by occasional spurts of flame from some 
part of the wreck that had caught fire. 

The rescuing parties were hard at work, but nothing had yet 
been accomplished, and appalled by the difficulties of the under- 
taking, not knowing where to begin, they began to fall back 
upon the office about half after ten o’clock, loaded to the muzzle 
with rumors, but possessed of nothing that could be utilized as 
copy. 

When, in the fullness of time and their own good pleasure, 
they reached the room in which Matty was prancing round, 
he was no longer a responsible creature. Crushed by the pres- 
sure of the emergency and consuming with indignation against 
his men, his first thought was to rate them soundly for not 
reporting at once instead of going off to the wreck. When at 
last he was able to fix his mind upon the situation, his orders 
were such as, from the nature of the case, could not be carried 
out. Their account of the difficulties to be overcome intensified 
his aberration, and his Gonfusion and indecision reacted upon the 
reporters. 

At a quarter to eleven Poindexter strode in upon this pande- 
monium, with eyes aflame and every sense alert, like a seasoned 
warrior who had been bespattered with the dew of carnage. He, 
too, had been at the theater when the storm swept over the city, 
having gone there to write a criticism of the play, but with the 
instant decision of a veteran he abandoned the less for the 
greater. As soon as the news reached him he hurried to the 
scene of the real drama, where he had been for two hours, and 
he now rushed in, charged to his full capacity with material for 
a description of the wreck, upon which he intended “to lay him- 
self out.” 

Familiar as he was with Matty’s peculiarities and the undisci- 
plined condition of the force, he was not prepared for the spec- 
tacle of supine helplessness that greeted him when he entered 
the office. Disgust strove with apprehension as he flung off his 
coat and began to unbutton his cuffs, 
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“They'll let it get away from them yet,” he muttered, as he 
surveyed the group, a withering scorn of their inefficiency 
written on his face. In a moment professional pride had con- 
quered disgust. It would be an everlasting disgrace not to 
make the most of such an opportunity. 

“Why don’t some of you go to the Falls City Hall?” he 
asked. “They have taken out some of the victims. Then there’s 
the river; it is easy enough to get there, and there must have 
been considerable damage done to the boats there. There’s the 
Union Depot and Benton’s saloon on Main Street. There are a 
dozen points where work might be done.” 

All they were waiting for was a practical suggestion. Six 
reporters rose at once and made a precipitate rush for the ele- 
vator. In five minutes after he came in the room was cleared 
and Poindexter was writing furiously. 

Matty, sitting in the revolving-chair at his desk, turned round 
and round uneasily, fidgeted in his seat, and rubbed the back 
of his head’ with the frantic circular-movement of his hand, 
with all the fingers spread out—an expression of anxiety that 
was peculiar to his periods of distraction— growing more indig- 
nant each moment as he realized the unwarranted liberty Poin- 
dexter had taken with his men. He was inwardly fuming at 
what he considered his impertinent interference, but he did not 
know just what to do, and he could not think of anything to 
say that was likely to make any impression upon the source of 
his ill-humor. There was nothing to do but to sit there and 
watch Poindexter tossing aside sheet after sheet of closely 
written copy, and the faster he wrote the more Matty fidgeted, 
the more keenly he felt the necessity for making himself felt 
and heard. Presently he said : 

“Poindexter, you need not make so much of that criticism. 
We'll want the space for the account of the cyclone if those 
boys ever get back.” 

Poindexter made no reply. His pencil galloped across the 
page and bounded back, to galop across more rapidly than before 
if possible. Another sheet was flung upon the growing heap, 
and, like a machine wound up to run a given time, he, without 


pause or change of position, attacked a fresh one. Matty, 


indignant at being thus ignored, and determined now to make 
himself and his authority felt, got up and went over to the table. 

“Poindexter,” he said, in the stilted tone he assumed when 
offended, “cut that short; we don’t want a long criticism to-night.” 
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“Damn the criticism,” exclaimed Poindexter, without looking 
up. “J’m writing a description of the wreck.” 

“Of course, we’ll want some notice of the play,” persisted 
Matty, walking up and down. “We can’t ignore it altogether, 
and I think you had better get through with it and send it in 
now before the rush begins.” 

Poindexter gave no sign of having heard him. Matty flut- 
tered about the table a few minutes longer; then he said, laying 
a hand on the pile of copy: 

“T’ll take this and send it in.” 

The only response to this was a cordial invitation to go toa 
place that is not mentioned in the geography of the earth, as 
Poindexter wrathfully swept the copy from under his hand, 
whereupon Matty went back to his seat and continued to spin 
round helplessly until the reporters began to come in. 

Hodgson was the first to arrive, and the moment he made his 

appearance Matty was reminded of the assignment he had given 
him earlier in the evening, which Hodgson, for reasons of his 
own, had neglected. He had already called him to account for 
his delinquency once that night, and another man in the cir- 
cumstances would have realized the futility of further complaint 
upon a matter that was now past mending. Not so Matty. He 
walked up and down the room several times, then went up to 
the table where Hodgson was standing, taking off his cuffs. 

“T am very sorry, Hodgson, very sorry, indeed,” he said, 
fractiously, “that you did not get that interview with Colonel 
Nicholson. There was plenty of time to get it before this thing 
occurred, and the compositors might have been at work on it 
during the two hours they have been doing nothing. Hodgson 
had a beardless face and the brilliant coloring of a healthy 
school-girl, but he was six feet high and his arms were sinewy. 
With a single sidewise sweep of them he wiped Matty from the 
spot where he stood, sat down to the table and began to hur- 
riedly sharpen a lead pencil. 

Poindexter noted the pantomime with a sardonic smile and 
asked, without looking up: 

“Where did you go ?” 

“Falp City Hall.” 

“Got all the names ?” 

“ All that were identified.” 

“See anybody that got out alive?” 

“One man.” 
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“Interview him ?” 

“ Yep. ” 

“T’d give his account as nearly in his own words as possible 
and make as much as I could of the wreck at that point. It 
can’t well be overdone.” 

“Humph,” mused Hodgson, as he began to write with tre- 
mendous energy, “it has blown Poindexter off his twig any- 
way.” 

One by one the reporters came in, breathless, spattered with 
blood and mire, but eager, literally drunk with opportunity. 
As each appeared the dramatic critic asked a question and threw 
out a pertinent hint without withdrawing his eyes from the pen- 
cil that was careering madly across the paper, and they fell to 
work. They all seemed to be wound up, and nobody had any 
time for Little Matty. When one of them was in doubt or 
wanted information or assistance he turned instinctively to 
Poindexter, who showed that he had reconnoitered the scene to 
some purpose, setting Matty aside with as little ceremony as 
though he had been a piece of broken crockery. In the un- 
wonted pressure of the emergency the arbitrary distinctions of 
chief and subordinate were swept away ; it was as though they 
had succumbed, like everything else, to the irresistible strength 
of the hurricane, and the inherent values of the men found their 
places as naturally as water seeks its level. 

Poindexter’s desperate but disciplined energy was the centrip- 
etal force that held them together; the instinct of command 
that had come down to him from a long line of soldiers and 
statesmen thrust him forward in the moment of imminent col- 
lapse, and, with the intuition that is born of an emergency, the 
boys recognized his fitness for the post he had assumed. Roused 
by his example and fired with an ambition to do justice to the 
occasion on their own account, they worked with the indefatiga- 
ble industry of beavers. They had always jeered at Poindexter 
as a man who considered himself “above his business,” and for 
that peccadillo they could find no extenuation. But now that 
they saw him in a new réle ; saw him lay aside the toga of cyn- 
ical arrogance in which he draped himself on all ordinary occa- 
sions ; saw him respond with marvelous readiness and capability 
when the button of professional pride was pressed, they began to 
have a better opinion of him, and the enthusiasm natural to the 
occasion was not unmixed with a desire to wrest from him some 
acknowledgment of their own efficiency. 
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They wrote with might and main, and, presently, went out 
again, leaving Matty entirely submerged with the result of their 
unwonted energy. From sheer force of habit they had laid 
their copy on Matty’s desk, and he had begun to edit it in the 
slow, careful way that distinguished him at all times, and was so 
hopeless in the present circumstance. He made but indifferent 
headway ; he was appalled at the superhuman industry of his 
men and the inexhaustible subject they had encountered. It 
was late; the printers had been waiting for hours and were 
howling for copy; the foreman came in and swore until the 
atmosphere smelled of brimstone. The confusion increased 
every moment; Matty’s brain began to spin like a whirligig, and, 
through it all, Poindexter wrote on with an unruffied exterior 
that was exasperating to the last degree. Hodgson was just 
going out and Matty called to him, frantically, to stay and 
read copy. ‘The only response was a violent bang of the door 
and the creak of the elevator as it disappeared down the shaft, 
bearing the refractory Hodgson with it. For one awful minute 
Matty stood gazing down at the hopeless task before him, then, 
scooping up as much of the copy as he could carry in his two 
arms, he bore it off to the composing-room, where he deposited 
it, in a confused heap, on the foreman’s desk. 

If the foreman swore before he got his hands on the copy, 
what he did afterward is beyond the province of polite English 
to convey. After tearing round like a madman for five min- 
utes, he concentrated his energies in a touching appeal to Poin- 
dexter for assistance. 

Poindexter, having finished the task he had set himself, came 
to the rescue, and within a reasonable length of time succeeded 
in bringing order out of chaos. By the time the boys returned 
everything was running smoothly, though the pressure was 
increasing. It was no light task to edit and set up the reams of 
stuff they had poured in, and there was yet more to come. All 
night they were hurrying to and from the office like bees from 
a hive, overcoming incredible difficulties, climbing mountains of 
débris, threading intricate mazes of wire, bravely meeting such 
dangers as lay in their way and writing under terrific strain, 
while Matty, completely adrift and bewildered by the suppressed 
excitement around him, capered spectrally in the outer circles of 
their consciousness —a superfluous comedy at which they had 
not even time to langh. Once, as they went down in the eleva- 
tor together, Bates said to Hodgson, with an impish chuckle : 
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“Matty doesn’t seem to be in it.” 

. Peay unless you are alludin’ to soup,” responded the other, 
ryly. 

“No chance to graze cattle on Poindexter, eh Hodg.?” per- 
sued Bates. 

“Not this year,” replied Hodgson, and they went out into the 
night. 

Daylight brought with it the knowledge of a splendid achieve- 
ment. Five pages of the Democrat were filled with news of the 
disaster, headed by a general account of the storm and the deso- 
lation with which its track was covered, that for picturesqueness 
and power was unsurpassed by anything that had appeared in 
the columns of anewspaper. ‘The people who read the Democrat 
the next day for the moment lost sight of the catastrophe in the 
wonder bred by that superhuman conquest of difficulties; the 
brilliant work by which they in the space of five hours, cut off 
as they were from all the ordinary resources and expedients of 
news-gatherers, had placed before the world, not only a vivid 
description and innumerable details of the wreck and the condi- 
tion of the ruined district, but a scientific diagnosis of the 
cyclone, and a general article, historic and descriptive, upon 
storms of that and kindred nature. 

The young men who had so bravely done their part tasted for 
the first time in their newspaper experience the intoxication of 
opportunity nobly met, and they did not forget the man to 
whom their success was in a great measure due. But while they 
repeatedly assured each other, with true Kentucky emphasis, that 
“there were no flies on Poindexter when he was sober,” the com- 
munity at large, unacquainted with the inner workings of a news- 
paper office, swarmed upstairs to congratulate Little Matty as 
the head of a department that had distinguished itself beyond 
precedent. 

No doubt of his inalienable title to the glory shadowed the 
naive beatitude of Matty. Indeed the situation might have 
turned a cooler head than his. All the following day and night, 
for many days thereafter, people continued to flock upstairs for 
the sole purpose of telling Matty what a stupendous feat he had 
accomplished, and the city editor listened and swelled and 
swelled and listened. Every man in town who had any use for 
newspaper influence seized upon the opportunity and proceeded 
to “fill Matty up” against the day when he should need him, 
and in the office of the Democrat during that week was enacted 
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a comedy that no genius — past, present, or to come— could serve 
up with half its original richness and piquancy. 

The boys who had been too busy to enjoy Matty’s antics on 
that eventful night, indemnified themselves now to a certain 
extent, but their amusement was dashed with the bitterness of 
chagrin and a wholesome contempt for the thing called fame. 
As to Poindexter, the morning found him upon the opposite 
side of the immeasurable abyss, watching the salaams of the 
multitude and the rapid and perilous expansion of Matty with 
a smile of ineffable derision. 

“What wouldn’t a poor devil, conscious of his short-comings, 
- give up to be such a blank, unmitigated fool as that for one 
day ?” he mused as the tide of congratulation flowed past him. 
He did not care for the respect he had wrenched from the young 
men whose movements he had directed, who were now con- 
fidently affirming on every hand that if Poindexter had never 
had a grandfather he would have been a “lulu.” 

“The “Old Man” was away, fishing for tarpon on the Florida 
coast, and the first news of the cyclone reached him in his own 
. paper, which was literally reeking with details. He read it with 
a glow of pride, as well he might, and his heart warmed toward 
the young men who had borne themselves so gallantly in his 
absence. There was nothing small about the “Old Man,” as 
many persons had occasion to remember, and he laid down his 
rod and line long enough to write a letter to Little Matty, com- 
plimenting him upon his magnificent report, and inclosing a 
check for one hundred dollars as a present. A postscript to 
the letter conveyed an order to the treasurer to see that each 
reporter received five dollars for his service on that night. 
Matty’s cup was full, and the condition of besotted ecstasy into 
which this letter threw him left him totally incapable of apply- 


ing himself to the common-place duties of his office, if indeed — 


he was any longer conscious of them. 

The only satisfaction that Poindexter was able to derive from 
the situation was that of regaling MacAllister, the editor of the 
rival paper, with the true story of how the cyclone matter was 
edited. MacAllister was peculiarly fitted by nature to enjoy a 
story of this kind, and about a week after the event, over a 
midnight lunch of mince pie and buttermilk, Poindexter took 
occasion to recite the history of that night’s work, with such 
embellishments as occurred to him, 
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“Well, maybe this hasn’t made him solid with the ‘Old Man,’” 
exclaimed MacAllister, when he had finished. 

“The rock of ages isn’t a marker,” admitted Poindexter, 
gloomily. “What is the matter with having Matty read a paper 
on the best method of reporting cyclones at the next convention 
of the State Press Association ?” asked MacAllister a moment 
later. 

“What has the association done?” demanded Poindexter, 
accrimoniously. 

Here the matter rested for the time, but when the committee 
met to prepare a programme for the meeting of the association, 
which was to take place in June, somebody got up and proposed 
that Mr. Mathews, of the Democrat, be called upon for a paper 
on cyclones. Everybody received the proposition in good faith, 
and Matty was requested to furnish a paper, which he promised 
with a transparent delight in being asked which would have been 
touching if the humor of the situation had not been so over- 
whelming. When the programme was announced in the papers 
on the following day, Poindexter indulged in a malicious smile, 
and the reporters were convulsed with unholy glee. Only Matty 
and the general public read it with undisturbed gravity. 

When the association met, Matty was there 

with his paper, and as usual took himself quite 
seriously. He read it before the assembly with a 
\ tremulous satisfaction, and there were only two 
4 men present who were capable of appreciating 
the situation. The convention wound up with 
a banquet, and that night, when the company was 
merry with wine, MacAllister proposed “ Mr. 
Mathews, of the Democrat, the only cyclone 
editor in the world.” It was late, they were all 
in an advanced stage of beatitude, and they took up MacAllis- 
ter’s toast with an enthusiasm born of their condition. From 
every part of the room at once came a shout of “Mathews! 
Mathews !” that finally swelled into a prolonged roar, and Matty, 
flushed and trembling, rose to respond. What with the wine 
that was in his head, and the ideas that were not there, his 
response was not one of marked brilliancy, but then nobody paid 
the least attention to what he said. The hour was crowding 
toward dawn; they were all too mellow to be critical, and 
Matty’s rambling monologue went on to an obligato of clinking 
glasses and laughter and chaff. 
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He did not know just how or when it happened, but suddenly 
little Matty found himself sitting upon the shoulders of two 
men, and instantly with a wild hurrah every guest rose from his 
seat. There was a frantic stamping of feet and a shiver of 
breaking glass, and then the body formed into line. As though 
stirred by asingle impulse the procession began to move for- 
ward, and with one accord broke into the ringing refrain of 
“Marching Through Georgia.” In the midst of this climax of 
sound and fury little Matty sat aloft, and what with the fumes 
of the wine and the intoxication of his own greatness, the two 
black beads beneath his eyebrows glittered wondrously. 


Chicago. D. HIGBEE. 


A MELANCHOLY LOT 


Alas! How sadly am I changed ! 
Unlike my olden self ; 

Iam aman to peace estranged 
Since jokes I write for pelf. 

I once was merry, blithe and gay, 
But all my woes began 

When I consented, one sad day, 
To be a“ funny man.” 


By day no respite can I find, 
My night’s devoid of ease; 
My weary brain its grist must grind 
Of “ Paragraphs That Please.” 
Ah! Ye who read my dismal jests, 
Ye little know, nor can, 
The weary weight of woe that rests 
Upon a“ funny man.” 
Chicago. WALTER H. JEWETT. 
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OUR DIVORCE STATUTES 
WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY OUGHT TO BE 


In the Out of the World Fables, it is related that a mer- 
_ chant who had been very shabbily dressed soon after gave 
evidence of great wealth. ‘To a friend who asked the meaning 
of this he replied, “Since you last saw me I have failed and com- 
promised with my creditors for ten cents on the dollar.” The 
moral of the tale is, “Composition is the life of trade.” In like 
manner the old saw, “ Marry in haste and repent at leisure,” is 
now altered to, “Marry in haste and get divorced at leisure.” 
The present condition of the marriage and divorce statutes in this 
country is such that marriages are thoughtlessly made, largely, 
I believe, with the feeling that they are not necessarily contracts 
for life, but that if they do not result happily a divorce can be 
obtained with comparative ease and with little loss of social 
standing. As a consequence the percentage of divorces is 
increasing rapidly. 

If any one doubts this, let him consider the statistics on the 
subject as shown in a ‘‘ Report on Marriage and Divorce.” by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, issued by the authority of Congress. 
This report shows that the number of divorces in the United 
States during twenty years, as reported from 95 per cent. of all 
the counties, including 98 per cent. of the entire population, 
was 328,716. They increased with great uniformity from 9,937 
in 1867 to 25,535 in 1886, or 157 per cent. against an increase in 
population of about 60 per cent. The applications for divorce 
are much more numerous than the divorces, and show more 
clearly the restlessness of our people on this subject, and their 
willingness to resort to the courts for relief. Out of 44,855 
applications specially examined in selected parts of twelve States, 
there were 30,421 divorces. That is, 67.8 per cent. of the appli- 
cations succeed, and, for various reasons, nearly one-third fail.* 

Every one knows that the laws governing marriage and divorce 


*For the above figures I am indebted to the summary of Mr. Wright’s report 
made by the Rev. 8. W. Dike, Corresponding Secretary of the National Divorce 
Reform League, published in the League’s Report for 1889. 
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are made by the Legislature of each State and Territory, and 
that there is no harmony between these except such as has hap- 
pened incidentally, or, we may almost say, accidentally, in the 
framing of the statutes in the different States. A brief sum- 
mary of some of the most important variations in these may 
serve to impress upon the reader the need of reform in the 
direction of uniformity.* To any thoughtful person it seems 
absurd, and almost criminal, that there should be in the United 
States forty-nine diverse sets of statutes—a different one for 
every few hundred miles—in regard to the most intimate, the 
most important and the most lasting of all personal contracts. 

I.— The chief differences in the laws governing marriage are 
the following : 

(a) In regard to the age of consent: In some States, as New 
Hampshire, a boy of fourteen may lawfully marry a girl of 
twelve years of age, with the consent of their guardians. From 
this extreme, the age of consent ranges to twenty-one years for 
each party to the marriage contract, in Washington and in other 
Western States. As to what is the status of children who may 
marry under the legal age, without the consent of their guard- 
ians, the law is neither fixed nor consistent. 

(2) As to license: About three-fourths of the States and 
Territories require a license or its equivalent ; the other fourth 
has no check on secret marriages. The variety in contiguous 
States as to who may lawfully perform the marriage ceremony is 
both amusing and amazing. For instance, in West Virginia a 
couple cannot be married except by a regularly ordained minis- 
ter of some denomination ; but if they cross the line into Vir- 
ginia any person authorized by the county court may perform 
the ceremony, and if the couple go northward into Pennsylvania 
they may lawfully join themselves in matrimony before witnesses, 
without any magistrate. 

(c) As to relationship: The statutes as to relationship are 
still more confusing. In at least eleven of the States and Terri- 
tories first cousins may not lawfully marry each other ; but in 
the others, including New York, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, they may. Consequently many instances occur of first 
cousins, living in Ohio, for instance, running off to Pennsyl- 
vania, New York or Michigan to be married, and coming back to 
live in what, by the laws of their own State, is an incestuous 


*For a more detailed statement of these variations, see an article by the writer in 
The Andover Review, Dec., 1888. 
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union. The strictness of the Massachusetts statute on this sub- 
ject renders it possible for a man to be lawfully married in New 
York or some other State, while in Massachusetts his marriage 
is absolutely void and he, presumably, is free to marry another 
woman there, and thus become the legal husband of one wife in 
New York and of another in Massachusetts. 

The range also of prohibited degrees is curious. While in 
some States a man may marry almost any woman not his blood 
relative as near as first cousin, in others nearly all relatives-in- 
law and step relatives are within the prohibited degrees. The 
height of this absurdity is reached in West Virginia, where a 
man is forbidden to marry his wife’s step-daughter by a previous 
marriage. Nor may a woman in Virginia or West Virginia 
marry her nephew-in-law, though she may marry her brother- 
in-law or her first cousin by blood. 

II.—In the divorce statutes of the different States, the “confu- 
sion is worse confounded.” South Carolina boasts that for no 
cause does she grant a divorce ; yet a marriage there may be 
declared void ab initio, while staid New Hampshire has sixteen 
and Kentucky seventeen causes of divorce set down in her 
statutes. Florida carries off the palm, perhaps, in frivolous 
causes, in allowing divorce for “the habitual indulgence of a 
violent and ungovernable temper,” though Missouri does pretty 
well in granting divorce because one of the parties has “become 
a vagrant in the eye of the law,” and Puritan Rhode Island is 
not far behind with her “gross misbehavior and wickedness 
repugnant to and in violation of the marriage contract.” Taking 
the United States as a whole, there are at least thirty-four dis- 
tinct causes of divorce allowed, even when we reckon as one a 
cause like drunkenness, in the details of which the various 
statutes show many disagreements. ‘l'he divorce statutes, like 
those of marriage, permit a man lawfully to become a bachelor 
in one State while he remains legally married in another. 

I1I.—Another source of the confusion arising from the varying 
statutes of the several States is as to the effect of a decree of 
divorce on the parties themselves. In twenty States two kinds 
of divorce are recognized in the statutes, limited and absolute ; 
in the others only absolute divorce is known. 

(a) In nearly all the States and Territories either party is 
allowed to marry at any time after a decree of absolute divorce 
is granted ; but 

(5) In fourteen States the party in fault cannot marry again 
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until from six months to five years after the decree. In Minne- 
sota and Kansas this restriction is binding upon both parties. 

(c) In New York and Dakota one divorced for adultery can- 
not be married again during the life of the other, except to the 
one from whom divorced. 

(d) In Maine, Maryland, Virginia and Mississippi such cases 
are left to the discretion of the court granting the decree. 

(ec) In Georgia and Alabama whether either party to any 
divorce may marry again rests with the court. 

(f) In Pennsylvania, Delaware and Tennessee a person 
divorced for adultery cannot marry the particeps criminis dur- 
ing the life of the innocent party, and in Louisiana not at any 
time. 

(g) The statutes of several States provide that neither party 
to a limited divorce can marry during the life of the other. 
This certainly should be the law wherever limited divorce is rec- 
ognized, for there would be no important distinction between 
limited and absolute divorce if each left the parties free to marry 
when and whom they pleased. 

There are: variations also in the statutes of the several States 
as to the time during which a limited divorce is in force, as to 
reconciliation, alimony, the custody of the children, the descent 
of property and other subjects; but it is not necessary to state 
these variations here, as the statutes of the State where the 
divorce is granted necessarily control these supplemental matters. 

This brief summary of the various statutes show what confu- 
sion is possible in the marriage relation, and how wide open the 
door is in this country to needless divorce. 

It seems scarcely necessary to argue, in view of these facts, 
the need of some reform in our marriage and divorce statutes. 
Granting this, therefore, the questions with which we have to 
deal are: What reform is desirable and how can such reform 
best be brought about ? The reform needed is twofold: First, a 
greater uniformity in the statutes, and, second, a better set or sets 
of statutes — that is, statutes which will tend to check the swelling 
flood of divorces instead of helping to increase it, as is the case 
at present. Two methods have been proposed for obtaining 
uniformity. One is that while the power to legislate on the 
marriage relation should still be left to the various States, an 
attempt should be made to produce as great uniformity as possi- 
ble in their statutes. A commission has recently been appointed 
by the legislatures of several of the States to meet with commis- 
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sions which, it is hoped, will be appointed by all of the legisla- 
tures, to’ suggest such changes in the various statutes as shall 
bring them into substantial uniformity. While this plan is no 
doubt a good one, and is, perhaps, all that the people can at 
present be brought to approve, it seems to me that the other 
_ plan of putting the wholé subject of marriage and divorce under 
the National authority is a better one. The reasons against the 
latter are chiefly those which may be urged against any increase 
of the National, at the expense of the State, powers. These 
objections may be summed up in one as the fear of centralization 
and of the destruction of State rights. It has been said that to 
place the power to legislate on the marriage relation in Congress 
would not be in conformity with the spirit of the Constitution. 

But what is the nature of the powers delegated exclusively to 
the National authority ? They relate to a variety of subjects, as 
coinagé, duties, postal affairs, commerce, war and all foreign 
relations, but it will be noticed that all these are alike in that 
the bearing of each subject extends equally to all parts of the 
Nation and requires uniform laws to prevent confusion in the 
daily affairs of life. For this reason these subjects are placed by 
the Constitution, not under the control of each of the forty-four 
States, but under that of the general government. Is not the 
marriage contract a subject of similar universal bearing, and one 
requiring a uniform system of laws in all parts of the country, in 
order to give to its provisions the same effect wherever the parties 
may be? A moment’s consideration will show why the marriage 
contract, more than almost all others, should be under National 
laws. Most other contracts are made for one specific purpose— 
between parties engaged in some particular business — for a fixed 
period, or else are terminable at the option of the parties, and 
are dependent to some extent on the residence of the parties, or 
on the situation of the subjects embraced in the contract. But 
the marriage contract is intended to continue in every conceiva- 
ble condition of the parties, provided both are faithful to their 
promises. Its existence is not affected by the occupation of either 
party, nor is it intended to be terminated at any fixed period, 
nor at the option of the parties, though both desire it, but is 
expected to last “till death us do part.” The contract being of 
a personal nature, also, is movable — that is, continues its force 
however often the parties may change their residence and in 
whatever place they may be ; nor is its existence dependent on any 
material thing, though it affects all the property of both parties. 
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Granting, however, that the statutes governing marriage and 
divorce could be made uniform in one of the two ways indicated, 
the second question— with which this article more especially 
deals —is: What should be the nature of these statutes ? 
Touching briefly on the marriage side of the question, it seems 
to me that the three main points should be: That the age 
of consent should be placed high, at least sixteen years for 
women and eighteen for men ; second, that a license should in 
all cases be required, and the presence of at least two witnesses 
should be necessary to a legal marriage ; third, that the degree 
of relationship should depend upon blood. Were the provision 
now prevailing in about one-third of the States that full first 
cousins cannot lawfully marry is a wise one, while most, if not 
all, of the restrictions now existing in regard to relatives-in-law 
should be abolished. Forbidding marriage between blood rela- 
tives is founded upon approved medical science ; forbidding it 
between relatives-in-law is founded largely on sentiment and on 
words which have no practical force — that is, while it is per- 
fectly plain that no man should marry his daughter, it is 
difficult to see why a widower should be forbidden to marry his 
daughter-in-law after his son’s death. 

Passing on to the reforms needed in our divorce statutes, the 
distinction between limited and absolute divorces, which exists 
in twenty of the States and Territories, is a very important one, 
which has unwisely been disregarded in the statutes of the others. 
On this basis a reasonable scheme of divorce statutes could readily 
be framed. A great deal of eloquence has been expended, on 
the one hand, in showing how unreasSnable and cruel it is to 
compel people who are evidently incompatible, whose marriage 
was a terrible mistake, and whose life together can never be any- 
thing but a source of unhappiness to both, to live together as 
husband and wife all their lives because they have so promised, 
and because neither is guilty of any offense sufficient for an 
absolute divorce. On the other hand, a very strong argument is 
made that—even waiving the Divine sanction of marriage in 
which most people in this country still believe, and the Divine 
prohibition of divorce, except for one cause— the greatest good 
to our people, as a whole, is found in maintaining the strictest 
sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage relation. The force 
of this argument rests largely on the fact that family life is the 
foundation and corner-stone of a happy and prosperous people. 

Now, the objection to forcing people to live together in life- 
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long unhappiness can be met by allowing limited divorce for a 
comparatively large number of causes, and the objection to 
breaking up entirely the sanctity of the marriage contracts can 
be met by allowing absolute divorce for one cause, or at the 
most for four causes — namely, adultery, incurable insanity, long 
imprisonment and desertion with supposed death — for at least 
five years.* 

Limited or partial divorce, known in law as “divorce from bed 
and board —a mensa et thoro— must, of course, forbid the mar- 
riage of either party during the life of the other, except to each 
other. In other words, this kind of a divorce is a legal separa- 
tion, allowing people to live apart, and allowing, in the discretion 
of the court, alimony and such other necessary provisions in re- 
gard to the care of children, etc., as may be just ; but not allow- 
ing people who have made one mistake, as they think, to go on and 
make other mistakes, or even to correct the first one by what might 
prove to be a happy marriage. If people understood that one 
marriage would prevent, except in rare cases, another marriage 
during the life of the husband or wife, they would hesitate much 
longer than they do now before making thoughtless or impulsive 
marriages. No doubt such a statute as this would be very hard 
in many instances, but the laws of a country must be made for 
the greatest good to the greatest number, and while some would 
suffer, the sufferers would have themselves chiefly to blame, and 
their example would be valuable in deterring others from similar 
folly or bad judgment in entering into the marriage relation. 
Even in absolute divorce, known in law as “from the bond of 
matrimony” — a vinculo matrimonii — the right to marry again 
should be very carefully guarded. ‘To the guilty party it should 
be forbidden entirely, as it is, in New York and Dakota, to one 
divorced for adultery, and to the innocent party it should be for- 
bidden for at least two years after the divorce. 

The need of such a provision as to the guilty party seems so 
self-evident that one is surprised not to find it in the statutes of 
all the States instead of in those of a few only. Aside from the 


*Judge E. H. Bennett, of Boston, has recently shown that when Christ said (Matt. 
v, 32; vi, 9; and Mark x, 11): ‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication,” ete. He referred to ‘putting away” at the husband’s own 
will, without legal process, and not to legal divorce, which was unknown among the 
Jews. Judge Bennett argues also that ‘‘ what, therefore, God has joined together,” 
does not cover marriages which are not in conformity with the divine injunctions, 
but only according to State regulations, nor does “let not man put asunder,” pro- 
hibit divorce by state or public authority. 
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fact that such a prohibition would have some influence in 
restraining the commission of the various offenses which are now 
deemed sufficient for an absolute divorce, consider how unjust it 
is and how cruel to allow one who has wrecked the happiness 
of his first helpmate to destroy that of another. The mere 
statement of a few of these causes is sufficient to show the folly 
and evil of granting such liberty. Should a man from whom 
his wife has obtained a divorce for adultery be allowed to injure 
another woman in the same way? Should one whose drunken 
and dissipated habits have ruined the peace and happiness of his 
family be allowed to form other family ties to be ruined in the 
same way ? Should one who has been guilty of extreme cruelty, 
or whose jealousy or other mental peculiarity amounts almost to 
insanity, be allowed a second time to make a life miserable ? 
Should one who has attempted to poison or otherwise destroy the 
life of his first helpmate, or who has been guilty of a crime 
causing his imprisonment in the penitentiary, be allowed to 
make another partner wretched and to train children up in the 
ways of wickedness ? 

In regard to any of these cases it may be said that the guilty 
person may show sincere repentance, and should not be shut off 
for life from the privilege of marriage because of sins from 
which he has fully reformed ; but of course the prohibition of 
the guilty party should not extend to a remarriage with his for- 
mer partner. If his repentance is not sufficient to render this 
possible, or if the innocent party has married again before his 
repentance, it is not unjust that he should suffer the result of 
his evil courses until such time as the death of his partner sets 
him free to marry again. 

In bringing about any reform we should seek to remove the 
causes of the evil rather than to simply punish the commission 
of it. A provision making the marriage of even the innocent 
party unlawful for a limited time would remove at once one of 
the chief temptations which now exist for seeking divorce—at 
least those divorces which cause the greatest scandal and injury 
to public morals—namely, those which are sought for the 
express purpose of marrying some one else as soon as the decree 
is obtained. It makes little difference whether this some one is 
the particeps criminis or another person, who, while not guilty 
of a legal fault, is guilty of moral baseness in alienating, either 
intentionally or thoughtlessly, the affection of a husband or wife 
who have vowed to love, honor and cherish each other. By the 
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innocent party is meant here the party who is guilty of no 
offense in the eye of the law, and who may be justified in 
morals, as well as in law, in seeking to be divorced from one 
who is guilty of adultery or drunkenness or extreme cruelty ; 
but if a person so situated is allowed to marry again as soon as 
the divorce is obtained, the temptation to seek for a cause for it 
is greatly increased. If, however, one were always required to 
wait at least two years—and five would be better — before 
marrying again, there would be less intriguing with married 
people and far less likelihood that divorce would be sought 
expressly with the idea of marrying some one more agreeable. 

Against this plan the objection may be urged that, as there is 
no mark by which a divorced person can be known, it would lead 
to a great deal of deception and to many cases of bigamy. While 
granting that this result might follow, it seems to me that the 
increase in cases of bigamy would be so slight that it would not 
compensate for the great good that would be gained by the course 
outlined above. A provision of this nature already exists in 
fourteen States, and in two others, at least, the time within 
which the ‘innocent party can marry again is left to the discre- 
tion of the court. Probably there are no statistics which would 
show whether bigamy is more frequent in these States than in 
others which allow remarriage of both parties as soon as the 
decree is granted ; but I am not aware that we hear of more such 
cases in one part of the country than another. Moreover, as 
bigamy is a crime punishable with imprisonment, and one which 
it is not difficult to prove, it is comparatively rare — far more 
rare than unreasonable divorce—and it is fair to suppose that 
almost any one would wait the time required by the law, even if 
this were five years or more, rather than run the risk of impris- 
onment for bigamy. 

It will, of course, be difficult to get public opinion educated to 
demand such changes as are here recommended in regard to our 
divorce statutes, or indeed to any radical changes; but the 
National Divorce Reform League, of Boston, and the National 
Reform Association, of Philadelphia, are doing valuable service 
in this direction, and the agitation of the subject by various 
churches, and particularly by the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is calling the attention of the community to 
the scandalous condition of our present statutes and to the need 
of reform. We may hope, therefore, that before the present 
evils have increased to a much greater extent, a movement look- 
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ing to their removal will be actively begun in some of the State 
legislatures as well as in Congress, where the subject has already 
received some attention through the efforts of the Hon. William 
M. Springer, of Illinois. 

New York. WALTER STOWE COLLINS. 


AWAKENING 


In the brunt of the fray 
Met two. 
“ Yield thou, foe! I fight 
For the True!” 
“ Nay! nay! 
Vield thou! I strike for the Right!” 
And one who fell pierced through 
Turned with his face death-set,— 
“Lol Truth ts Truth yet!” 
But he that fiercely slew 
He wept,— 
“ Would God that by thy blow 
T slept, 
Who live, who live, and know 
Right ts not right whereby 
Such men as thou must die!” 
Chicago. Mrs. LINDON W. BaTEs. 
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THE MIRROR 
I 
MRS. TODD 


NE evening, when Mabel and 
5, 1 were at Dinant, a conjurer 
#came to the hotel. As it 
my was fine weather he gave his 
entertainment out of doors. 
His audience sat in the gar- 
den, under the veranda. 
There were some rather good 
tricks, and just as I was 
thinking that he was going to 
make a collection to pay him for 
his services he produced three 
small parcels, done up in tissue- 
paper, and laid them on his table. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“TI am now coming to what to me, is 
== as not the least interesting portion of this 
= evening’s programme. Iam about to offer 
to the company these three presents, and, 
as I cannot easily divide them among so 
many, I propose to find the recipients by means of the tombola. 
The first present isa mirror.” Disclosing the contents of one of 
the parcels it proved to be a little looking-glass. “You will 
perceive that it is framed in silver. But that is not its greatest 
virtue. This mirror is possessed of magic powers. If it should 
be so fortunate as to become the property of a lady, it will show to 
her the thoughts of her gentlemen friends. If it should fall 
into the hands of a gentleman, it will show him the thoughts of 
the ladies.” 

He showed us the two other “presents.” One was a “silver ” 
cup, Palais Royale silver. I suspect, the other was a silver ser- 
viette ring. Then he told us how he proposed to make the 
“ presents * ours. 
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“TI propose, ladies and gentlemen, to offer you these three 
presents in the form of a little lottery. The tickets, on this 
occasion, will be one franc each. I am not paid by the hotel, 
and from the sale of the tickets my sole benefit is received. On 
each ticket there are three numbers, so that each person will 
have three chances of a prize.” He held up a bundle of tickets. 
“The tickets, ladies and gentlemen, are one franc each, or I 
shall have the honor of offering you five tickets for four francs.” 

Then he went about among the little tables selling the tickets. 
Mabel wanted me to have the five tickets for the four francs. 
This I thought ridiculous, but as the Honorable Reginald May- 
hew was on one side, and Mr. Franklyn on the other, I judged 
that it would be, perhaps, wiser not to state my opinion quite 
so strongly as I should have liked to have done. So the five 
tickets were bought. When the conjurer had been all around, 
and everybody had bought a ticket, and I believe that everybody 
did, he began to behave in a way which seemed to me certainly 
not honest. He produced another bundle of tickets. 

“T find, ladies and gentlemen, that there still remain a few 
tickets. In order to effect a rapid sale I propose to offer you 
three tickets for two francs.” This was, of course, placing us 
who had been so foolish as to pay a franc each for our tickets at 
a disadvantage. However, the people bought them. Then he 
produced another bundle — this time quite a large one. 

“There still remain a few! As it is indispensable that the 
winning number should be with you, and not with me, I shall 
have the honor to offer you the remaining tickets at ten sous 
each, or five tickets for forty sous.” 

This appeared to me to be decidedly dishonest. The people 
began to murmur. I had thought at first that he would not 
make much out of his performance, but now I saw plainly that 
he was going to make a very nice thing of it, indeed. The 
tickets were only disposed of at that very reduced price on the 
distinct understanding that they were the last that he would 
offer. But no sooner was the last one sold than he held up 
another bundle in his hand. At this there were, very naturally, 
cries of disapproval. 

“But, ladies and gentlemen, it is indispensable that all the 
tickets should be sold, and what would you say if the winning 
numbers chanced to be on the tickets which were mine, because 
still unsold? I give you my word of honor that these are all 
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the tickets which remain. There are thirty-two. I propose to 
offer them by auction. What bids for the lot ?” 

The bidding began. The 
thirty-two tickets were 
knocked down for six francs 
fifty. This was a swindle. 
Had I known how the man 
intended to behave I should 
have waited to buy my 
tickets till the auction came. 
However, I had _ perhaps, 
personally no great reason 
to complain, because when 
the little girl drew the win- 
ning number the first prize 
proved to be mine. The 
mirror was brought to me 
amidst salvos of applause. 

“There, mamma, now you 
will be able to read people’s 
thoughts,” said Mabel. 
Laughing and saying some- 
thing which, in the confu- 
sion, I did not catch, she 
got up and went into the 
house. I continued to watch the drawing for the second and 
the third prizes. Neither of them fell to me, and I was begin- 
ning to wonder if it would not be prudent for me to follow 
Mabel when my eyes fell upon the mirror, which had been placed 
on the little table at which I sat. It was certainly not framed 
in silver, but in some wretched imitation which would not have 
deceived even a child. The glass, itself, however, appeared to 
be a decent one, for its size, and I was just thinking so, when, 
right in the center of the plate I saw these words: “'That’s not 
a bad ring the old girl’s got on.” I was so startled that I con- 
tinued to stare at the mirror in a sort of maze. The words dis- 
appeared as suddenly and, I may add, as mysteriously as they 
had come. Unconsciously I glanced at my hand. I was wearing 
two or three rings, and among them was one formed of bril- 
liants, which had been the property of my dear mother, and 
which I have always understood was worth a great deal of 
money. I glanced back to the mirror. I saw some of the words. 


The Conjurer. 
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“'That’s not a bad bracelet either.” They came and vanished 
in a way which was really quite surprising. I looked at my 
right wrist. On it was a plain, gold bracelet, in which was a 
single pearl. I have heard it valued at over a hundred pounds. 
Could the reference be to that? I turned again to the mirror. 
“The old girl’s got ’em all on.” The words were altogether 
unmistakable. The allusion was so vulgar that I almost 
screamed. Something, it is impossible for me to say what, 
made me look at Mr. Franklyn. He was seated on my left 
hand, close to the seat which Mabel had just vacated. When I 
saw his face it gave me quite a turn. He was looking at my 
bracelet with an intentness which was almost painful. My eyes 
strayed again to the mirror. This is what I read. “They’re 
quite worth prigging.” Could the conjurer have been telling 
the truth when he said that the mirror was possessed of magic 
powers ? Was I reading the thoughts of this young man? I 
determined to address him. 

“You appear to be admiring my bracelet, Mr. Franklyn.” 

He positively started. I never saw a young man so confused 
—especially nowadays, when young men are never confused. 

“Yes, I—I was admiring your bracelet.” 

“ And my ring ?” 

“Yes, and — and your ring.” 

“The bracelet is worth over a hundred pounds, and the ring 
is also of great value.” 

“T—] haven’t a doubt of it,” he stammered. 

This young man had been a passenger in the boat on which 
we had crossed to Ostend. At that place he had stopped at our 
hotel. He had left for Brussels when we did. At Brussels we 
had put up at the Grand Hotel, and so had he. He had jour- 
neyed with us to Dinant, and, as we had done, had taken a room 
at the Hotel de Belle Vue. It seemed to me that since we had 
been in Belgium he had become quite one of the family, and 
Mabel did not seem to dislike him—and he did not seem to dis- 
like Mabel. But, for my part, I am not one to be easily imposed 
upon. When he had stammered out that observation about not 
having a doubt of it, and looked back at the mirror, there I saw, 
“TI wonder,where she keeps “em?” Which was a comfortable 
thing to see, considering that I had brought all my jewelry 
abroad with me. Scarcely had those words disappeared than I 
saw these take their place: “If I could only borrow them I 
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might do a month in Paris.” Could he indeed ? This was more 
than I could stand. 

“T keep my jewels, Mr. Franklyn, in my little dressing-case, 
and my dressing-case I leave upon my dressing-table, and there 
they stop while I’m in bed.” He seemed embarrassed. 

“In— indeed !” he said. 

“And I have not the slightest doubt that if any one were to 
borrow them, with the proceeds of their sale he could do a 
month very well in Paris — that is, unless he was so unfortunate 
as to fall in with the police on the way.” 

This was more than he could stand. He got up from his seat 
in a state of confusion which was too obvious to be concealed. 

“T— have a letter to write,” he said. 

He went away. When he had gone I turned to Mr. Mayhew. 
Mr. Mayhew had all this time been seated on my right. 

“ How easily one may be deceived in a person.” 

This observation on my part was not entirely new, but it was 
full of meaning. Practiced as I am in deciphering character, I 
had never till that moment suspected Mr. Franklyn of felonious 
intentions. Mr. Mayhew looked at me and smiled. He was 
one of the handsomest men I have ever seen. His eyes were 
superb. 

“True,” he murmured. 

I was wondering whether I should, or should not, mention 
what had induced me to refer in this indirect way to Mr. Frank- 
lyn when, glancing again at the mirror, I saw words which were 
in their way quite as surprising as those which I had seen before. 
“T love her! I love her!” Who loves her? Could it be Mr. 
Mayhew? I looked at him. His wonderful eyes were literally 
ablaze with passion. I looked again at the mirror. There I saw 
one word, “Mabel.” It vanished, and in its place there came, 
“Sweetest name to name a woman with.” ‘The mirror seemed 
possessed of such peculiar properties that it is not strange that I 
was conscious that my nervous system was becoming unhinged. 
Mr. Mayhew had only arrived at the hotel the day before. I 
was struck by his distinguished appearance directly I saw him- 
When I learned, on referring to the hotel register, that he was 
the Honorable Reginald Mayhew, my interest in him at once took 
a wider and at the same time a more intimate range. Now I 
felt that my interest was justified, and that Mabel must have 
impressed him at least as much as he had impressed me if, in 
less than twenty-four hours, he was beginning to reverence even 
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her name. I decided, if I may use a metaphor, to turn him 
inside out. 

“T wonder if I have ever met you before ?” I began. 

“Quite possible.” I was considering how I could most deli- 
cately ask him who his father was when, with true courtesy, he 
volunteered the information: “ My father is the Earl of Datchet. 
I am not the eldest son, but it happens that in our case there is 
enough for all of us. I have five thousand a year, and 
expectations.” 

I felt that nothing could be more satisfactory. ‘There was a 
candor about this statement which showed not only that he was 
in earnest, but that he was genuine. Experience has shown me 
that there is sometimes the greatest difficulty in learning what a 
young man really has got —or rather, I am afraid, it should be 
often written, what he hasn’t. Mr. Franklyn, for instance, had 
never breathed a word about his means, and for one to lay 
himself bare, so to speak, directly you set eyes on him, was to me 
an incident as novel as it was refreshing. 

“ And I have not a debt in the world,” he added. 

This was yet more charming. And the words which I imme- 
diately saw in the little mirror made it better still. “If I could 
only marry her, I should be the happiest man alive.” I felt that 
I was smiling. If he only knew how I was reading his most 
secret thoughts. ‘The words vanished, and in their place there 
came, “If I could marry her to-morrow.” This, I own, did 
startle me. For aman who had seen a girl for the first time in 
his life upon the Monday to wish to marry her upon the Wed- 
nesday seemed to me to evince a desire to advance with a 
rapidity remarkable even in this age of steam and of machinery. 

We had a good deal of conversation. A franker man I never 
met. He told me all about himself and his relations. They 
seemed to be all uncommonly well off. For instance, he men- 
tioned his aunt, Lady Anastasia Fitzbob, who had promised to 
leave him at least nine thousand pounds a year. But she, 
though seventy-two and blind in one eye, was, in other respects, 
both hale and hearty, and God forbid, he said, that for his sake 
she should die. No one could possibly have shown more proper 
feeling. Then there was his uncle, Colonel Jinks, who might 
leave him a million. But then his uncle was an erratic person, 
and it might be onlya hundred thousand pounds. Mr. Mayhew 
seemed to think that a hundred thousand pounds was nothing, 
but to me it seemed quite a pleasant sum. No further revela- 
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tions appeared upon the mirror. That, however, did not distress 
me. Enough, and more than enough, had appeared already. 

After Mr. Mayhew had left me I sat thinking over all that he 
had said. The conjurer had long since gone. Most of the 
people had gone as well. ‘The lights had been put out. It 
was getting late. I was just about to go to bed, when, sud- 
denly, Mabel came to my side. As she did soa figure crossed 
in front, and disappeared into the house. I felt sure that it was 
Mr. Franklyn. 

“Mabel,” I asked, “where have you been ?” 


‘** Mabel, the most extraordinary thing has happened.” 


“Strolling by the river,” she replied. 

I saw, even in the darkness, that her cheeks were flushed. At 
any other time I should have gone more closely into details. 
Just then more important matters occupied my mind. 

“Mabel, the most extraordinary thing has happened.” 

“Indeed, mamma ; what is it ?” 

“TI have discovered that what the conjurer said about the 
mirror which I won in the lottery is perfectly correct — it is pos- 
sessed of magic powers.” 
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“Mamma !” 

“ By its aid I have been able to unmask a hypocrite.” 

“What do you mean ?” : 

“You may laugh, but it is true. By the aid of the mirror I 
have, providentially, been enabled to discover that Mr. Franklyn 
is a thief.” 

“Mamma!” 

To my amazement she rose from her seat, and addressed me 
in a tone of voice which must have been audible all over the 
place. 

“Pray do not speak so loudly. I do not wish to have my dis- 
covery shared by every one —at least, not yet, for I fear that a 
general knowledge of the fact can only be a question of time, 
perhaps only a few short hours. I read his thoughts in this 
mirror. There I saw that he wished to steal my bracelet and 
_ my ring, in order that with the proceeds of robbery he might 
have a month of Parisian dissipation.” 

“Mamma, are you not well ?” 

“No, thanks to you, I am up to the present ; but if you con- 
tinue to speak to me like that I know I shall be ill. Sit down.” 
She sat down; but I could see that she was actually trembling. 
“Mabel, there is another thing which I have learned. I have 
learned that Mr. Mayhew loves you.” 

“Mr. Mayhew! Mamma, are you mad ?” 

“No, Mabel, I am not mad, but it is quite possible that my 
daughter will drive me mad before she’s done. I have seen Mr. 
Mayhew’s thoughts mirrored in that looking-glass. I have seen 
that he loved you with a depth of affection which I really hope 
that you will cherish. He is the son of the Earl of Datchet. 
He has five thousand pounds a year of his own, and not a debt 
in the world. His aunt, Lady Anastasia Fitzbob, has promised 
to leave him at least nine thousand a year, and she is seventy- 
two and blind of one eye. Who knows how soon the other may 
be closed ? His uncle, Colonel Jinks, may leave him a million, 
though he said quite frankly that Colonel Jinks ”—— 

“Mamma, I think we had better go to bed before I say some- 
thing which I may afterward regret.” 

We went to bed. I was not at all anxious that she should 
say anything. I know what kind of things she says. I have 
heard people say that sons are unmanageable. I should like 
people who talk that way to try to manage Mabel. J never 
could. She never spoke a word to me all the time she was un- 
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dressing. She never even said good-night when she got 
between the sheets. It is my belief that she was asleep before 
I put the candle out. I know that, throughout that dreadful 
night, and it was a night I never shall forget, I never closed an 
eye. 

I suppose we had been in bed, perhaps, an hour, when I heard 
a sound which made my blood run cold. Although Mabel would 
like it, I never will have the door of my bedroom locked. If it 
was locked, in case of fire, we might be cut off from safety. As 
I lay silent’ there, I distinctly heard some one try the handle of 
the door. I heard it softly turned, and then I knew that it was 
open. My feelings, after what had gone before, I am unable to 
describe. I thought I should have fainted. I was lying on my 
side with my face toward the door. In the dim light I saw some 
one enter the room. It wasa man. When he was in he stood 
still, and appeared to listen. I took care that he heard nothing 
of me. I did not even breathe. When, I suppose, he had 
satisfied himself that we both of us were fast asleep, he moved 
across the room in the direction of the dressing-table. I imme- 
diately remembered that I had left my rings upon the table, but 
that my bracelet and other jewelry I had put into the bag. I 
heard a tiny tinkling. I knew that he had found my rings and 
was snatching them up in hishand. I don’t suppose he was out 
of sight for thirty seconds when he reappeared in my line of 
vision, and, leaving the room, carefully closed the door behind 
him. I waited till I was sure that he was out of hearing. Then 
I woke Mabel. 

“Mabel,” I gasped, “Mabel!” She always was a heavy 
sleeper. She seemed to be sleeping more heavily than ever 
then. But at last she did wake up. “He’s done it!” I 
exclaimed. 

“What is the matter, mamma? Who’s done what ?” 

“Mr. Franklyn has robbed me.” 

“Mamma!” She sat up in bed, and, all at once, was wide- 
awake in earnest. 

“Tt’s no good your saying mamma. Perhaps you'll get up 
and light a candle and see if my rings are upon the dressing- 
table.” 

She was out of bed in an instant and lit the candle. 

“Where did you put your rings ?” 

“On the dressing-table.” 

“They’re not here now.” 
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“T could have told you that. Perhaps you will see if my pearl 
bracelets and the rest of my things are in my bag.” 

“The bracelet is here, and the other things as well.” 

“Then it is as I imagined. Mr. Franklyn has contented him- 
self with stealing my rings.” 

“Mamma, what do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I saw Mr. Franklyn go out of that door with my 
rings in his hand.” 

“How do you know it was Mr. Franklyn? Did you see his 
face ?” 

“How could I in the darkness see his face? But I would 
swear to his figure anywhere. Besides, did I not read his inten- 
tions in the mirror ?” 

“Why did you not spring out at him ?” 

“My dear Mabel, I dare say you might like to see your mother 
murdered, but I shouldn’t. What are you doing ?” 

She was dressing with a rapidity which took my breath away. 

“T am going to tell Mr. Franklyn what it is you say of him.” 

“ Mabel, it is now my turn to ask you if you are going mad.” 

She did not even answer me. She was actually going to start 
off on that wild-goose chase alone and leave me there to be the 
victim in the darkness, perhaps, of some hideous midnight 
tragedy. But Iam thankful to say that my resolution did not 
fail me. I insisted upon her taking me. On no previous occa- 
sion have I put on a few chance garments with such unseemly 
haste. Long before I was even decently attired she caught up 
the candle and made a dart from the room. I screamed, but 
nothing remained for me but to follow. I caught her up outside 
the door and grasped her by the arm. 

“Mabel, may I ask how you propose to find this young man’s 
apartment ? Do you intend to knock at all the doors until you 
come to his ?” 

“Thirteen is the number of his room,” she said. 

I said nothing. I could say nothing. She gave me no sort 
of opportunity, but her remark showed a knowledge of the 
young man’s whereabouts for which I was not prepared. Thir- 
teen proved to be upon the floor above. In the silent watches 
of the night we tore along the corridors of the hotel in a man- 
ner which at this moment I shudder to think. I know that I 
stumbled over quite half a dozen pair of boots. I should have 
thought we made enough noise to awaken the dead. Yet all was 
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still. Up the stairs rushed Mabel, and I after her. As hard as I 
could tear, went I. At the top I was compelled to pause. 

“Mabel, if you continue at this rate I shall drop.” 

“My dear mother, if, as you say, Mr. Franklyn has only just 
left our room with your rings in his hand, don’t you think it 
would be as.well to allow him as little time as possible in which 
to conceal his guilt ?” 

There was something in this point of view, I must admit. 
With an effort, I went on again. Mabel stopped when she 
reached the end of the corridor. “'This is No. 13,” she said. 

“My dear Mabel, for goodness sake, take care. Don’t you 
think we had better go and rouse up the landlord before we do 
anything else ? Suppose he were to rush out with a revolver in 
each hand, and shoot us before we knew what his intentions 
were.” 

She smiled—a smile I did not altogether like —and she 
knocked at the door. When she had done that, and we stood 
cowering there — for I own that I was cowering — like two guilty 
things, I heartily wished that I had not said a word about the 
robbery, at least until the morning dawned, but had remained 
quiet and snug in bed. But who would have supposed that a 
young woman scarcely out of her teens would have rushed to 
such extremities ? What the young woman of the next genera- 
tion will be like I can’t think. We had not long to wait. The 
door was opened with suspicious expedition. There stood Mr. 
Franklyn, fully dressed, but with his shirt collar undone at the 
neck ; his necktie,off, and his hair in the wildest disarray. To 
my eye the brand of guilt was stamped upon his face. 

“ Mabel — Miss Todd!” he cried. “And Mrs. Todd!” 

“Yes, Mr. Franklyn, it is mamma and I. May we come in?” 

“May you come in! Of course you may come in.” 

We went in. The room was in a state of. dreadful confusion. 
Not only were there two candles burning, but there was a lamp 
as well, <A writing-table at one side was covered with a most 
extraordinary litter, and I should think there was quite a quire 
of paper on the floor. 

“Mr. Franklyn, have you just been in our room ?” 

“In your room, Miss Todd!” 

“Mamma says she saw you, and—and her rings have been 
taken.” 

“Her rings have been taken? Ido not understand you. I 
have not been out of my room since I came upstairs.” 
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“Of course, knew you —hadn’t!” 

Up to this time Mabel had borne herself with an assurance 
which had absolutely frightened me. But, for some reason 
which I altogether failed to understand, she all at once collapsed. 
She sank into the chair and began to cry. Mr. Franklyn looked 
at her, and then he looked at me — glared at me, I declare, 
would be the proper word. 

“May I ask Mrs. Todd what is the meaning of this ? ” 

“That, Mr. Franklyn, is exactly the question which I would 
wish to put to you. How is it that you are not in bed at this 
hour of the. night ?” 

I saw that my question disconcerted him. 

I’ve been writing,” he said. 

“Indeed! And pray to whom have you been writing ?” 

“]— I’ve been writing some verses.” 

“Verses! I was not aware that you were a poet.” 

“Nor am I. But something has happened to me to-night 
which would make any mana poet. Here are the verses with 
which I have been wrestling. I call them ‘A Stroll on the 
Banks of the Mensa.’ ” 

He went to the writing-table. Selecting a paper from amidst 
the litter, he offered it tome. But I declined. 

“Thank you. But I have no taste for that kind of thing.” 

“Let me look at them,” said Mabel. 

“They’re — they’re not finished,” he replied. 

“Never mind. Let me look at them as far as you’ve gone.” 

He gave her the paper. She had stopped crying. Directly 
she looked at it her face turned crimson. She gave him just 
one look, and then both he and she looked down. Quite an 
awkward pause ensued. What was the meaning of it J could not 
understand, At last the young man condescended to make a 
remark : 

“What was that about your rings, Mrs. Todd ?” 

“Perhaps you will be able to tell me more about my rings, Mr. 
Franklyn, than I can.” 

“T—JI am afraid that I fail to understand you.” 

“Pray, sir, do not attempt to practice dissimulation with me. 
I have already read your thoughts.” 

“My thoughts!” 

“Yes, sir, your thoughts. It may seem incredible, for it is 
indeed- miraculous. You may remember that mirror which I 
won in the lottery. Iread them there. I saw that in your mind 
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you were appraising the value of my bracelet and of my ring; I 
4 saw that you were telling yourself that the old girl had got ’em 
4 allon. Isaw that you had decided that they were well worth 
4 ‘ prigging ’— it is your word, sir, not mine! I saw that you were 
asking yourself where I kept them. I saw that you had con- 
cluded that if you could only borrow them you might doa month 
in Paris. 

“Mrs. Todd! You are dreaming !” 

“Of course you would say so. But I suppose that you will 
hardly deny that, in reply to your unspoken queries, I informed 
you as to the value of my bracelet and my ring, and acquainted 
you with the place in which I kept my jewels.” 

“T remember your saying something of the kind, but I had 
not the least idea as to what your allusions tended.” 

“Your assurance, Mr. Franklyn, is superb. But perhaps you 
will kindly tell us what you were thinking when you sat by my 
| side after I had won that mirror in the lottery.” 

| _ “Twill, and with pleasure. I was thinking how I loved her. 
q I was thinking of Mabel. I was thinking how that was the 
sweetest name to name a woman with. I was thinking that 
if I could only marry her I should be the happiest man alive. 
I was thinking how I should like to marry her to-morrow.” 

When he said that my brain began to whirl. 

“ But — but that was Mr. Mayhew.” 

“Mr. Mayhew? Who is he?” 

“He was the gentleman who sat upon the other side.” 

“That scamp !” 

“He is notascamp. He is the Honorable Reginald Mayhew, 
and he is the son of the Earl of Datchet.” 

“He may be forty times the son of the Earl of Datchet, and 
yet he isa scamp. An honest man has only to set eyes on him 
to know him for what he is. He dare to think such things! 
The power is not in him! Besides, here is my witness that I 
speak the truth. When I left you I found the lady. We 
walked beside the river, and I told her of all I had been think- 
ing — how I should like to marry her. And she said that, per- 
haps, one day I should. Is that not so?” 

He turned to Mabel with an imperious gesture — at least 7 
should have called it an imperious gesture. 

“Tt is quite true.” She got up and went tohim. “And so 
you shall.” 

Before my eyes she put her arms about his neck and kissed 
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him. As for me, I was in such a state of bewilderment that, if 
I may say so without any impropriety, I did not know if I were 
standing on my head or heels. She turned to me with that 
glacial air which I dislike so much. It makes me feel as though 
I were being reprimanded by my child. 

“T think, mamma, that you have made a little mistake. You 
make them now and then, you know.” That is the way in 
which she speaks to me. 

“Tf this mirror of yours possesses the power which you claim 
for it, then it strikes me that you have read it wrong. You 
have attributed Mr. Franklyn’s thoughts to Mr. Mayhew, and 
Mr. Mayhew’s thoughts to Mr. Franklyn. In that case it is 
Mr. Mayhew who has taken your rings.” 

“Mabel, are you insane ? He is a son of the Earl of Datchet, 
and has five thousand a year of his own. He told me so.” 

“Which makes it more suspicious. No honest man would 

lurt out his private affairs to an entire stranger.” 


I had to gasp for breath. That young woman’s knowledge of | 


the world is inconceivable. It is my belief that some of our 
children learn more in five minutes than we used to learn in five 
years. Mr. Franklyn interposed : 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Todd, that what Mabel says is correct. If 
your rings have been stolen, I am inclined to think that in this 
Mr. Mayhew you will find the thief.” 

“And I,” said Mabel, “will bring home to him his guilt. 
To-morrow morning, mamma, if your mirror has half the virtues 
which you say it has, I will hoist him with his own petard.” 

“You!” cried Mr. Franklyn. “You must not be contami- 
nated by coming into contact with such a man.” 

“And why not?” Mabel drew herself up in a way which, if 
Mr. Franklyn had not seen her do it before, must have taken 
him by surprise. “Your honor is accused, and by my mother. 
It is for me, her daughter, to prove that the honor of the man I 
love is at least as unspotted as my own.” 

Exactly what Mr. Franklyn did I really can’t describe. But 
I know that the proceedings which immediately ensued were 
certainly as remarkable as any which had gone on before. 


“Now, mamma,” Mabel remarked when it was all over, “I 


think that we had better return to our own apartment.” 

We returned. It was time we did. Mr. Franklyn escorted 
us downstairs. He even entered our room with us. 

“Where,” he asked, “were those rings which were taken ?” 
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Mabel showed him where they were. 

“They were on the dressing-table. Fortunately the rest of 
mamma’s jewels, and those most valuable, were in her bag. 
They are safe enough because I looked before we went upstairs.” 

‘Taking my bag, she opened it and looked inside. As she did 
so she gave an exclamation. 

“What is the matter ?” inquired Mr. Franklyn. 

“'They’re gone !” 

“Gone ?” 

“He has been back again while we have been upstairs, and — 
taken the lot!” 

I am almost sure I fainted. I am quite sure that my feelings 
overcame me to such an extent that I was obliged to drop into a 
chair. 


II 
MABEL 


Quite early the next morning I got up, dressed myself, 
took mamma/’s ridiculous little mirror, and went down-stairs. 
Mamma I left fast asleep in bed. I know mamma. I was aware 
that, after the events of the night, it was more than possible 
that she would sleep till noon. 

It was a fine morning and, early though it was, I found that 
the Lousehold was already stirring. I went out into the garden, 
which is in front of the hotel, and which looks out upon the 
river, and sat down at one of the little tables. It was where the 
conjurer had given his entertainment the night before. I had 
the mirror in my hand, and commenced to study it. It was a 
trumpery affair, and, so far as appearances went, there was 
nothing of any kind about it which was in any way remarkable. 
I suppose it was some six inches long and some four inches 
broad. It had beveled edges, and the plate itself was not a bad 
one, but it was framed in some filigree rubbish, which, in that 
light, looked to me uncommonly like tin-foil. Yet mamma’s 
story was such a singular one, and as I knew that she was impli- 
citly truthful, and at the same time, practically devoid of any- 
thing in the shape of imagination, I could not~ but suspect that 
it might be possessed of peculiar properties which did not meet 
the eye. What I supposed was that she had been the victim of 
some trick, a trick which I, with my superior shrewdness — for 
really one need not be very shrewd to be shrewder than mamma 
— might easily expose. 
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_ I was seated with my face to the hotel, and in such a position 
that I had a view of the staircase which led to the bedrooms. 
As I was thinking some such thoughts, I saw a man coming 


‘Mr. Mayhew, you are the very man I wished to see.” 


down the stairs with a portmanteau in his hand. It was Mr. 
Mayhew. In an instant I sprang up, and went into the house. 
“Mr. Mayhew!” I cried. “You are the very man I wished 
to see!” 
Unless I am mistaken he changed countenance at the sight of 
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me. But if he did he had sufficient control over the muscles of 
his face to enable him to immediately recover himself again. 

“You flatter me, Miss Todd, and the flattery ts the more cruel 
since I am leaving by the early train for Liege.” 

“For Liege! Last night I had not ‘the least idea that you 
meditated such an early departure.” 

He paused before he answered. Fixing his bold, black 
eyes upon my face he endeavored to read me through and 
through. 

“It was only in the night that I resolved to go. The truth is 
I have business which can only be transacted in some great city, 
and Dinant is not a great city — yet.” 

I looked down. 

“Mr. Mayhew, I—I wanted to ask you a ira - 

“A favor? You?” 

“J—I wanted to stroll by the river, and — and as it’s so early, 
I didn’t care to go alone. I—I think you might come with 
me.” 

I was holding the mirror in my hand. As I looked down I 
saw in it the reflection of my own eyes— and something else as 
well. I saw these words, as though they had been written in a 
fine, clear, round hand: “I believe she’s spoons on me.” Of 
course, after what mamma had said, I was not altogether unpre- 
pared for such an appearance; yet I confess they startled me — 
if they really were a reflex of Mr. Mayhew’s thoughts, he was 
thinking so exactly what I wished him to. He was silent for a 
moment, and while he continued silent the words in the mirror 
died away. 

“Would you like me very much to come ?” 

“Indeed I should.” 

“But suppose I miss my train ?” 

“You will be able to catch another, you not? And I 
shall have had my walk.” 

Turning to a waiter, who was in the very undress costume of 
early morning, he gave him his portmanteau. Then he went 
out into the garden with me. 

“T believe that I have an hour to spare, and I do not think 
that I could spend it to a better advantage than in a stroll with 

ou.” 
‘ I said nothing. But I smiled. I fancy he interpreted my 
smile as conveying a compliment. 

“ How comes it,” he asks, “that you are up so early?” 
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“T hardly know. Perhaps I was directed by the hand of fate.” 

“Fate? What do you mean? Am I your fate?” 

Again I said nothing, but again I smiled, and again I fancy 
that on my smile he read a compliment. I saw that, as is very 
common with men, he was eaten up with vanity, and perceived 
nothing at all surprising in, so to speak, bringing down a sensi- 
ble girl with a single shot from his eyes. I kept glancing at the 
mirror, but saw nothing imaged there but my own face. 
Either he was not thinking at all or else he was thinking some- 
thing which the mirror did not think was worth reproducing. 
We left the garden and turned toward Anseremone. We had a 
good deal of foolish conversation. He paid me some vapid com- 
pliments, which, of ‘course, I allowed him to think were to me as 
the breath of life. And at last he said that for my sake, at a 
word from me, he would return as soon as possible from Liege. 

“And bring me a present?” 

I was looking at the glass as I said this, and then I did see 
something there. “Greedy little cat”— that was what I saw. 
I did not stop to inquire what system of mental telegraphy 
could possibly project those words upon that little mirror, but I 
at once decided that if he could think such thoughts while in 
the very act of uttering such very different words, quite apart 
from any question of felony, I would be even with my gentle- 
man before we had done. 

“What would you like me to bring?” he said. 

“Some of my mother’s jewelry,” was on the tip of my tongue, 
but I thought that the hint would be too broad. So, instead, I 
substituted : 

“T think that I might safely leave that to you. But I should 
like —a ring.” 

“A ring?” 

I looked in the glass. Again there was something there. 
“Gad, the little fool is jumping down my throat.” I felt so 
annoyed that my fingers itched to box his ears. Instead, how- 
ever, of doing what I am not ashamed to own I should have 
dearly liked to do, I looked up at him with an expression of the 
most perfect innocence which I could manage to assume, and 
said: 

“ Have you seen that diamond ring of my mother’s? I should 
like one like that.” 

_ He stopped, and a sudden gleam came into his big, black 
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eyes. Yet he answered with an admirable appearance of 
indifference: 

“But I have not noticed that diamond ring of your mother’s.” 

“Haven’t you? That is strange. Everybody always does.” 

“You must remember that I have only known your mother a 
very little time.” 

“But she had it on last night. I saw it on her finger when 
you were sitting by her side when the conjurer was here.” 

“Tam afraid that I must plead guilty to not making it a habit 
of staring at a lady’s hands.” 

I allowed my eyes to drop toward the mirror. It was perhaps 
as well I did. This was written there. “If the little devil only 
knew how near she came to being pitched into the river.” The 
words gave me such an insight into the man’s real character — 
that he could speak so smoothly and think such horrors, for 
somehow I never doubted that they really were his thoughts 
which I was reading there—that for the moment I was almost 
frightened. I suppose I must have looked down an unusual 
length of time, for he made a sudden movement to my side, and 
said, “ What are you looking at, Miss Todd °” 

“Only at this little looking-glass.” 

I held it up so it reflected both our faces. 

“We make a handsome pair,” he murmured. 

“It is very nice of you to say so.” 

“ Haven’t I seen that mirror somewhere before? Isn’t it the 
one your mother won last night ? And didn’t the conjurer say 
that it had the power of transmitting thoughts ? ” 

“Did he? What silly things those sort of people say !” 

He looked at me with eyes which, while they smiled, seemed 
to me to contain a menace, too. I let mine drop, wishing to 
convey the impression that my modesty forbade me to return his 
ardent glance. And in the mirror I saw these words, “Suppose 
what the fellow said was true?” I was so afraid that he also 
might perceive them that I allowed the hand which held the 
mirror to drop to my side. 

“Do you always carry a looking-glass with you when you take 
your walks abroad ?” 

“ But this is a conjurer’s looking-glass ! ” 

“Not even a conjurer’s looking-glass could properly reflect 
your eyes and face.” 

I availed myself of the opportunity afforded by this very broad 
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compliment to take two or three steps backward and drop him 
my profoundest courtesy. He stretched out his hand. 

“Let me look at the looking-glass,” he said. 

“With pleasure.” 

I gave it to him. He turned it up and down, and back and 
front, he peered into the plate, he even rapped it with his 
knuckles, but he evidently saw nothing about it which was in 
any way remarkable. I struggled my hardest not to think. I 
did not know but that the most transitory thought might per- 
haps betray me. 

“Tt isn’t much to look at.” 

“Is it?” 

“Should I throw it into the Mense ?” 

“Mr. Mayhew! Mamma’s looking-glass! You don’t know 
what mamma is. Anything of hers is sacred ; woe betide the 
creature who works it ill. She doesn’t even know that I have 
brought it out with me.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“You don’t suppose that mamma is awake at this abnormal 
hour ? I left her fast asleep in bed.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“My time is drawing toaclose. I shall have to catch my 
train. What will you give me if I return your looking-glass ?” 

“T will thank you, Mr. Mayhew.” 

“And nothing more ?” 

“A gentleman does not ask for more than thanks when he 
returns to a lady what is hers.” 

He hesitated. Then he gave me back the mirror. 

“Come, if you are walking back with me. We have no time 
to lose.” 

“Why are you in such a hurry ?” 

“T am in no hurry ; it’s the train.” 

“And you will bring me something back with you from 
Liege. I wish you had noticed my mother’s ring.” 

1 was looking at the mirror, and again I saw something for my 
pains.” “Why the devil does she keep harping on her mother’s 
ring?” But he said nothing, and I went innocently on. 

“You don’t know how fond I am of jewels. My mother has 
some beauties. I am ashamed to say that very often I have 
wished that they were mine.” 

“Well, now they’re mine.” That was what the mirror said. 

“Yet, if they really were mine I should go in fear of their 
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being lost. I should always be asking myself, ‘I wonder where 
they are now ?’” 

“Just at this moment, they’re in the breast-pocket of my 
coat,” — that was what the mirror said! It seemed to me that 
my blood all at once flowed quicker through my veins, and I 
almost threw down the mirror and sprang at his throat. But 
quietly, to all outward appearance, I continued talking rubbish: 

“No one could give me a greater pleasure than to make me a 
present of some article of jewelry.” 

“Suppose I give her something of her mother’s ?” — that was 
what the mirror said. Although I knew very well what he was 
laughing at, still he had said nothing, so 1 looked up at him, as 
it seemed, or as I intended it to seem, in wonder. 

“What are you laughing at ?” 

“T was laughing at you, and at your mother’s jewels.” That 
was true enough, though I understood him in a sense of which 
he had not the least idea. “ But, if I do intend to catch that 
train, I have no time to lose. Good-by, Miss Todd.” 

“Suppose I were to say I would not let you go to Liege ?” 

“Suppose, instead, you were to give me something to take 
with me ?” 

“What could I give you ?” 

Directly the words were spoken I saw, to my disgust and with 
sufficient plainness, what it was he would like to take. Hecame 
close to me, so close that I even felt his breath upon my cheeks. 
He fixed his wicked eyes upon my face, he held out his arms, I 
am afraid, to take me round the waist. 

“Mr. Mayhew!” 

“Miss Todd, will you not give me just one kiss ?” 

“Sir !” 

I stepped back. And as I did sosome one stepped in between. 
It was Charlie—of course mamma has not mentioned that Mr. 
Franklyn’s name is Charlie. His sudden appearance, if a little 
melodramatic, was distinctly opportune. If he had not come I 
don’t know what might not have happened. Silence followed 
his arrival. He looked at Mr. Mayhew, and Mr. Mayhew looked 
at him. 

“Charlie, Mr. Mayhew is going to Liege.” 

“To Liege?” 

“ By the first train.” 

“Indeed ?” 

I could see that the poor boy failed to catch his cue. He did 
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“So you brought me here to fool me, did you? It was a 
regular plant ?” 

“Something of the kind.” 

“You — you little devil! However, you are on an entirely 
wrong scent. I need scarcely say that I know nothing of your 
mother’s jewels, which, I dare say, were after all nothing else 
but paste.” 

With an assumption of bravado, he began to move away. 

“Come, Mabel,” said Charlie, “ we will accompany this gentle- 
man. The first policeman we meet will give him that satisfac- 
tion he desires.” 

He stopped again at this. I thought he was going to murder 
Charlie. He would have liked to, lam sure. But I interfered. 

“T havea suggestion to make. Perhaps Mr. Mayhew has been 
punished enough already. For a gentleman of his ability and 
personal charms to be outwitted by ‘a little cat,’ a mere girl, 
must be hard. If, therefore, he turns out the contents of the 
breast-pocket of his coat and restores my mother’s jewels, I think 
on this occasion, in consideration of what he must have suffered, 
he might be allowed to go to Liege.” 

He hesitated. But he was a wise man. He turned out the 
contents of his pocket and restored the jewels. They were all 
intact. When I had made sure of that, we let him go, this 
time for good and all. He shook his fist at me as he went. 

“You — you, Cassandra!” he said. 

Delilah, I think, was the person he had in his mind. When 
we returned to the hotel, he was gone. He had caught the 
train to Liege. © RICHARD MARSH. 

Sussex, England. 
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HOW DENVER'S STREETS ARE KEPT CLEAN * 


The subject of street cleaning and the best methods to be 
adopted has been a topic of considerable interest of late to the 
municipal authorities of many of our large Western cities, and 
especially has this been true of Denver, whose phenomenal 
growth and advancement in public as well as private improve- 
ments has been the wonder of 
the country at large, and the 
pride of her public-spirited 
citizens. 

It is only within the past 
two years that the attention 
of our municipal authorities 
was directed to the urgent 
necessity of well-paved streets, 
to substantiate our claim of be- 
ing the most beautiful city in 
the Union. 

During the past year Denver 
has laid nearly thirteen miles 
of pavement on her principal 

Chief Health Inspector in charge of Street-Cleanng OUSiNess streets, besides paving 

Department, Denver, Col, about four miles of alleys, all 

of which are regularly cleaned every twenty-four hours, with 
the exception of Sundays. 

For the purpose of intelligently organizing a street-cleaning 
department for this city, I was directed by the Mayor and City 
Council to visit the various large Eastern cities, examine their 
methods of cleaning and adopt such plans as I deemed advisable. 

I found the method most in vogue to be a system of sweeping 
at night with two or four-horse rotary brush-brooms so con- 
structed as to remove the dirt or débris into the street-gutters, 
where it was hand-broomed into piles and hauled to the dump 
in carts. 


GEORGE H. WATERBURY. 


*This is the first of a series of short articles upon STREET CLEANING especially 
prepared for BELForD’s by men who have made it their life’s business to acquire and 
practically apply the true principles of street cleaning in large cities.—[ EDITOR. 
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DENVER’S STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT, AT WORK. 
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With the exception of Washington, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
I found the two-horse sweepers most in use, for the reason that 
a four-horse machine is very awkward to turn on streets occupied 
by street-car lines and where there is a large amount of travel. 

In Denver we use five two-horse machines to sweep thirteen 
miles of paved streets in eight hours, and run on the following 
schedule, which I adopted after many unsatisfactory experi- 
ments with other plans : 

At 9 p. m. the sprinkler starts out, so as to have about two 
streets done ahead of the sweepers, which start at 10 p. m. and 
which go four abreast, following each other so as to lap the cuts 
about six inches, and taking the entire length of a street before 
turning, the turn being made at the end of the street and off 
the pavement, thereby sweeping the entire length of the street 
in one round, and leaving no dirt in the middle of the street to 
be hand-broomed, which is the case where the work is done a 
block ata time. At 11 p.m. the hand-broom men commence, 
four men on a side, three with hand-brooms and one with a 


broad shovel, who sweep and shovel the dirt into piles, ready for — 


the cart-men, who commence at midnight and are eight in 
number, one man and horse to each cart. The cart-beds are 
constructed of steel, with slanting end-gates, so as to be self- 
dumping when tipped, and hold one and one-half yards of dirt 
each, which is hauled entirely on the paved street to the viaduct 
dump and there dumped through a steel chute into coal-cars 
and taken as a fill for low ground by the railroad company, 
thereby saving us a long haul on unpaved and often muddy 
streets. 

The entire force required to clean thirteen miles of paved 
street in eight hours is as follows : 

One foreman, who has immediate supervision during my 
absence ; one wagon boss, in charge of the cartmen; one dump 
guard, who sees that the cars are properly loaded and keeps a 
record of the number of loads made by each cartman, whether 
he had a full load or not, and when he arrived at and left the 
dump ; one machinist, who fills the machine brooms and makes 
all needed repairs; five two-horse sweepers, with one driver to 
each, who is instructed to oil his machine as often as once each 
hour, and is held responsible for any gross carelessness in break- 
ing his machine, for which he must pay, unless the accident is 
proven to have been unavoidable. 

When sweeping on streets where car lines run, the drivers are 
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instructed to pull three blocks and then turn out for the cars to 
pass, there being no city ordinance requiring the street-car com- 
panies to clean between their car tracks, which necessitates the 
city’s doing the work. Finally, the dirt is piled in the gutters 
by sixteen hand-broom men, as before described, who are divided 
into two gangs of eight men each, and who take two streets 
simultaneously, often racing to finish first, which insures the 
completion of the whole work in eight hours, as per schedule. 

In the morning the foreman leaves his report of the night’s 
work, as to any men who were absent or failed to work in a 
satisfactory manner, any breakage of machinery or suggestions 

he may have to make, and he is also required to make his time 
report to the time-keeper for the use of the city auditor. 

On the morning following the work I examine each street in 
person, and any faulty or defective cleaning is reported to the 
foreman, who is required to call at the office for his night’s 
orders, who informs me who did the faulty work, and is also 
required to send the man or men to me for correction. 

As often as once each month during the heated term, or from 
May to September, the streets are regularly washed in the fol- 
lowing manner, original with this department : 

We have four hundred feet of fire hose, which reaches the full 
length of one block, and under which at equal spaces of six feet 
apart are placed a small set of platform trucks, eighteen inches 

‘long, with broad leather straps at each end, which pass through 
the wood of the platform and buckle round the hose, holding it 
securely. These trucks are mounted on double-bed casters, four 
inches in diameter, which roll freely in any direction. At the 
front end the hose is coupled to a piece of casing pipe, ten feet 
long, and to which are attached two double handles, for the pur- 
pose of holding the hose up to the pipemen and to overcome 
the resistance caused by the pressure of the water, which is one 
hundred and twenty pounds in this city. On the front end of 
the above-described pipe is attached a “Y,” to each prong of 
which is attached sixteen feet of the same-sized fire hose, and to 
which in turn is attached a fire nozzle, with a handle for the 
pipe man at each end, and which has a spray attachment large 
enough for each to cover one-half of a street at a time, thereby 
cleaning the entire width of the street at once. As the street is 
cleaned the hose is moved forward by the pipemen, in conjunc- 
tion with the men who have hold of the handles before men- 
tioned, and as soon as a block is completed the men go back and 
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uncouple from the plug, carrying the hose forward to the next 
plug, which generally takes about twenty minutes to each block, 
cleaning the pavement as clean as a house floor, at the same time 
cleaning the gutters and uneven spaces in the pavement between 
the paving blocks, as well as the street-car tracks, which the 
sweepers fail to clean out, and at the same time washing out all 
the liquid secretions which cause such a nuisance in our large 


cities during the hot months. The sand washed into the gutter - 


is left until the following night, and when dry is taken up by 
cartmen and hauled away the same as the street sweepings, the 
hand-brush men handling the hose. 

We have received many compliments, both from visitors and 
the press, regarding the cleanliness of our streets, of which we 
are justly proud, believing that we have earned the distinction 
of being one of the cleanest cities in the Union; this, I believe, 
is largely due to our method of thoroughly washing the pave- 
ments instead of depending on sweeping the streets, as many 
older departments are doing, and which fails to produce the 
desired result. 

There seem to be two objects to be kept in view in street 
cleaning ; first to keep down the dust, and secondly to keep the 
streets and gutters in a thoroughly sanitary condition, and this, I 
believe, can only be done through the means above described. 

There are a great variety of street-cleaning machines which 
have been invented during the last few years, but one general 
principle applies to all of them, that of the rotary broom, which 
is so hung as to sweep toward the gutter, and which it is esti- 
mated will do the work of fifty men with hand-brooms. 

One of the greatest objections to machine sweeping is the dust 
raised, which at times can scarcely be avoided, especially on 
asphalt pavements, on which the water will dry very quickly, 
and which cannot always be perfectly adjusted so as to keep 
down the dust when the sweeper comes along. 

The broom material most in use is rattan and bass, the latter 
being a South American or African product, very stiff and wiry. 
The broom of a sweeper usually lasts about one week when in 
constant use, and requires about sixteen hundred bundles of rat- 
tan and bass in refilling, every third row being filled with rattan, 
fastened in with hot asphaltum. 

I believe I am safe in saying that an asphalt pavement makes 
the best showing when cleaned, and that it is also the easiest to 
keep clean and in good sanitary condition. 
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A few of our large cities have adopted a system of hand-broom- 
ing and taking up the dirt or débris and hauling it to the dump 
in push-carts, the droppings being taken up as soon as they fall, 
thereby saving any nuisance on the streets during the daytime. 
The greatest objection to this plan is the expense, especially 
when done in connection with machine sweeping- 

Finally, I am opposed to contract work, and believe that every 
city should have its own plant, and run it under the supervision 
of an intelligent and honest superintendent, who should be held 
responsible and be required to either keep the streets clean or 
quit. 

The great difficulty in contract work is to find an honest con- 
tractor, who will do his work as specified. The only instance of 
this which came to my notice during my examination of Eastern 
cities was in Washington, D. C., and that I largely attribute to 
the watchful care of the Government inspector, 

My object in this contribution is the hope that the subject may 
be thoroughly discussed for the benefit of municipal reform. 


GrorGE H. WATERBURY, 
Chief Health Inspector and Superintendent of Street Cleaning. 
Denver, Colo, 
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HANS VON SPARGELTHAL’S NOSE 


A SKETCH FROM THE ‘‘ VATERLAND” 


Handsomer than Apollo 
j) Belvidere, braver than god 
<i Mars himself, Hans Ludwig 
Von Spargelthal, a student of 
| Heidelberg University, stood 
||| Six-foot-one in those shining 
he so regretfully 
| laid aside in the small morn- 
ing hours. 
| No one, that year, dared 
challenge him to drink 
twenty-five seidels of beer at 
a stretch ; no student of his 
class wore with more imper- 
tinent ease the showy regalia 
Of his corps. 

And when Herr Hans von 
Spargelthal, his huge Dane 
at his heels, would majestically parade along the Zwingerstrasse, 
on sunny afternoons, the shop-girls in the stores would rush to 
the show-windows and, pushing aside 
the displayed finery, dart a yearning 
glance at the lion of the season. “Isn’t 
he lovely! Isn’t he grand!” one could 
hear them whisper, with almost awed 
admiration. 

Indeed, no other student equalled 
his superb mien, as he swaggered along, 
his tiny cap atop of his fat, round face, 
the noble cicatrices of many sword- 
fights proclaiming eloquently his valiant 
feats, and the heels of his resplendent 
boots resounding upon the clean flag- 
stones. 

But, alas! there are dark clouds in every sky, reverses in 
every human career. Hans von Spargelthal tempted fate once 
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too often, and upon the field of honor the disaster of his life 
overtook him. Just as he was about retiring, with one more 
iin to his credit, his adversary’s sword came down like a 
flash and severed from its 
honored post of vantage the 
not inconsiderable nose of our 
ie worthy friend. 

After afew minutes devoted 
to unpleasant meditations, 
Hans Ludwig’s active mind 
“came to the rescue. Witha 
® sudden rush the wounded hero 
gj picked up his amputated pro- 
HT boscis and, without a moment’s 
delay, hied himself and i¢ to 
the office of Geheimrath and Koéniglich-Kaiserliche Professor 
Pflaster, the illustrious surgeon. 

With kindliest magnanimity the great scientist condescended 
to repair the damaged swordsman, and replaced where it 
belonged Herr Hans Ludwig’s facial ornament. Having band- 
aged it properly, he dismissed his client with the strongest 
recommendations to lead an abstemious life until the precious 
appendix had had time to resume its old functions. With pro- 
fuse thanks and no fee, the student with- 
drew, solemnly promising to keep away from 
Satan and his fiery temptations. Alas! 
such pledges are well known to be fleeter 
than the swiftest Arabian courser! Hardly 
twelve hours had elapsed than the wounded 
Hans Ludwig had accepted a pressing 4 
invitation of his old chum, Schling- gaff 
man, to join a party of “boys” ata 4 
little spread to celebrate his birth- 2yg 
day. “Never mind,” the recreant 
Spargelthal said to himself; “the [ 
evening’s fun won’t do me any harm ; 
to-morrow I’ll withdraw for good.” 

But on the next day who should 
arrive but his well-esteemed kinsman, Hauptmann Fleishbriihe, 
than whom there is no jollier subaltern in Kasier Wilhelm’s army. 
He had just six hours to spend in Heidelberg, and his cousin 
could not think of letting him go without a comfortable little 
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dinner and a couple of bottles of the best and oldest Frankenthal. 

“ But to-morrow, sure, I’ll lock myself up in my room and not 
leave it for a week,” thought Hans Ludwig, with an honest, if weak, 
resolve. The days went by, though, always with some new motive 
for joyous libations and without a sober hour in the twenty-four, so 
that, when the time came for the patient to visit his surgeon again 


and have his 

nose examined, 
_. he entered the 

sacred sanctum 
with a genuine and easily 
explained tremor. Too 
justified, alas! for the 
nose, having had no time to settle 
down and grow, had gradually 
shifted its position and revealed itself, the bandages removed, turned 
upside down, the nostrils on top. 

It was a sorry sight indeed, but Hans Ludwig, a true pupil of the 
ancient philosophers’, exclaimed that he didn’t mind the change ; 
that it might even prove convenient in his mature years, when he 
would take to snuff as a solace for vanished delights, 
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Unfortunately, the spring-season of that year proved excep- 
tionally rainy, and the up-turned nose of Hans Ludwig gathered 
water in such extravagant quantities that the poor fellow dropped 
from one influenza into another, until finally he returned to the 
great surgeon and begged him piteously to cut anew the obstinate 
offender and replace it in its original position. With many 
doubts as to the success of this bold 
attempt, the Herr Professor acceded to 
his wishes and sent him back to his 
room a very much sobered student. 

No temptation this time, no jeering 
remarks from his boon companions could 
shake hisrock-built resolve to keep away 
from his usual potations. But Provi- 4% 
dence had forsaken the unfort- 
unate ex-hero and the worst 
yet to come. 

When, a week later, Professor 
Pflaster removed the complicated 
apparatus, he found, instead of a 
flourishing appendix, rutilant with 
health, a white, unwholesome-looking piece of flesh, fast drop- 
ping into decay. Hans Ludwig’s nose was dead —-dead as a 
door-nail — with no hopes of reensvoction until the judgment 
day. 

What was to be done now? Give up the struggle and go 
about noseless, the butt of every Fuchs’ mockery and of every 
Fraulein’s cruel smile? Rather die, like Werther repulsed by 
his own Charlotte, than vegetate, a whole lifetime, an object of 
universal raillery and disgust. But is there really no way out of 
this horrible dilemma? The doctor smiles — yes, the solemn 
professor does smile— an idea has crossed his massive brain ; a 
substitute can be found for the defunct proboscis of Spargelthal. 
In the yard below the hens from a neighboring hotel have wan- 
dered in quest of food. 

“Eureka!” cries the savant. “Let them bring up the fattest 
of those gallinacea !” 

The order is obeyed. A few minutes more and a hen is killed, 
feathered, and, palpitating yet, thrown upon the surgeon’s dis- 
secting table. With the exquisite delicacy of touch that has 
rendered Professor Pflaster famous the world over, he severs the 
“pope’s nose ” from the fat body and it has soon taken upon the 
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stout face of Spargelthal the place of the absent proboscis. A 
new bandage is applied, a good piece of advice thrown in free of 
charge, and the patient retires in great glee a whole man again. 

The delight did not last long, however, for a week later, 
when the surgeon declared the transplanting process satisfactorily 
perfected, the bandage being carefully removed, revealed, over 
the borrowed feature of Herr Hans Ludwig von Spargelthal an 
unmistakable down of promising feathers ! 

Evanston, Jil. Ep. KURzTHAL. 


THE SOUTH WIND 


Thou thing of joy! thou thing of fear! 
Wind of the South, the prairie’s soul! 
You come to whisper in mine ear 
And tell me how you reached this goal, 
Across this sea, whose long swells roll 
In grassy billows, shoal on shoal. 


T he boundless plain is all your own, 
Straight flying from the great Gulf shore ; 
Your presence fills it — yours alone, 
From bare blue roof to bare brown floor, 
When with a mighty, joyous roar 
You push the prairie fire before. 


The Mesquite cringed when storms were near, 
And caught your flying skirts in vain ; 
You heard the thunder without fear, 
You mingled in the Storm-King’s train ; 
You tore the clouds to shreds of rain 
And dashed them down upon the plain. 


T he plains-grass dry, or green and fresh, 
You tossed and smoothed and waved it there, 
Like fingers fine ran through its mesh 
- And,combed it out like silken hair, 
Upon those mighty uplands where 
The Bison’s bleaching bones lie bare. 


You trailed your hand across the rocks 
Where the gaunt Lobo has his den ; 
You played and sported with the flocks, 
What time you passed the camps of men, 
And in some fairy, sunken glen 
You danced to your own piping then. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. GRACE MacGowan COOKE. 
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GENOA, THE PROUD 
First Article 


Genoa, the proud ! 

Not Spain, but the Genoese republic was the cradle of the 
discovery of America. Palos was but an accident, a sullen, 
unwilling tool; Genoa was the bold, venturous, liberty-loving 
home of the bravest of soldiers, the boldest of navigators, and 
the purest of patriots. 

“Dost thou remember,” wrote Petrarch, old and crowned with 
laurels, “that time when the Genoese were the happiest people 
on earth ; their country appeared a celestial residence, even as the 
Elysian fields are painted? From the side of the sea what an 
aspect it presented! ‘Towers which seemed to threaten the 
firmament, hills covered with olives and oranges. Marble pal- 
aces perched on the summit of the rocks, with delicious retreats 
beneath them, where art conquered nature, and at the sight of 
which the very.sailors checked the splashing of their oars, all 
intent to regard. While the traveler who approached by land, 
with amazement beheld men and women right royally adorned, 
and luxuries, abundant in mountain and in wood, unknown else- 
where in royal courts. As the foot touched the threshold of the 
city it seemed as it had reached the temple of happiness, of 
which it was said, as of Rome of old, ‘ this is the city of kings.’ ” 

But the glory of Genoa, “the superb,” as she proudly called 
herself, had already passed away. A righteous punishment had 
fallen upon the wicked and scornful city. Note how the address 
of Petrarch resembles the song of the prophet Ezekiel presag- 
ing the fall of Tyre: “Thy borders are in the midst of the seas, 
thy builders have perfected thy beauty. * * * The ships 
of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market, and thou wast 
replenished and made glorious in the midst of the seas.” Like 
the city of which the prophet sang, the Genoa of the robber 
age fell into decadence and ruin, and, if not literally drowned 
in the midst of the seas, her power and glory departed, never to 
return. The Genoa of progressive modern Italy has little 
beyond position in common with the Genoa of the Middle Ages. 

Genoa, prior to the discovery of America, occupied a position 
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very similar to that of Tyre in the height of her glory. No 
port or harbor in the known world was unvisited by her mari- 
ners, whose countless galleys left the sheltered port day by day 
to bring back from far-distant lands the wealth of India, Africa 
and Cathay. From Moorish Spain, from half-savage England, 
from wealthy Flanders and the far barbaric north they brought 
back cargoes of merchandise, which they had got in exchange 
for the silks and spices of the East. 

Of medieval cities, says Professor Bent, of Oxford, Genoa 
was among the grandest, as of medieval republics she was about 
the most powerful. In her career she humbled Pisa; in her day 
she well-nigh set her foot in St. Mark’s at Venice. Kings were 
her vassals ; kings were her prisoners. She was the pioneer in 
the paths of commerce, for the Dutch and for the English. 
After each domestic revolution she awoke with renewed vigor, 
and it was not until her own mariners had opened a way to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and her own son, Christopher Columbus, 
had discovered for rival powers new sources of commerce and 
wealth, that her decadence set in. 

The Genoese always kept an eye on the “main chance.” 
Before their commercial activity even Chicago woulg be put to 
shame. They, with their brothers of Pisa and Venice, were the 
only Christians who contrived to gain any advantage out of the 
Crusades, and in accepting their humble position of carriers — 
they whose courage and hardihood had been tried on many a 
field and on the farthest seas— showed an astuteness which bor- 
dered on sharp practice. For while each prince and potentate 
who went to Palestine returned, if fortunate enough to return at 
all, empty handed, these mariners of the Ligurian coast rushed 
backward and forward over their Mediterranean ferry, exacting 
the highest price —in fact, “all the traffic would bear” —for 
both outward and homeward passage, and filling their holds with 
the spoils of the Saracen, won by the blood and valor of the 
knights who slept upon the bare decks under the stars. 

It was from Genoa, in a Genoese ship, that Godfrey de Bouillon 
and the Count of Flanders embarked on their memorable cru- 
sade in 109%, and with them went Guglielmo Embracio, “the 
hammer-headed,” with a force of twelve well-manned galleys, 
and Caffario, the annalist, who was six times consul. ‘T'asso 
celebrates Embracio as “the Ligurian leader amongst the most 
industrious engineers in mechanic lore—a man without his 
peer.” At Antioch, while their leader was performing wonders 
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in daring and skill, the galleys deserted, and putting in at the 
port of Myrrha, stole the bones of St. John the Baptist and tri- 
umphantly put off for home. ‘These bones have since been used 
to quell both storm at sea and civil strife at home, and before 
them have knelt Barbarossa, Charles the Fifth and Louis the 
Twelfth, besides popes, cardinals, bishops and other dignitaries 
innumerable. 

At the siege of Jerusalem, Embracio built a wonderful tower, 
or “engine,” which moved along before the wall and commanded 
its parapets upon which, by means of a bridge let down, the 
invading army poured. 


A fortress huge, to which was none 
Yet ever like; whereof he clothed the sides, 
Against the balls of fire, with raw bulls’ hides; 
In mortices and sockets framed just, 
The beams, the studs, and puncheons joined he fast; 
To beat the city’s wall, beneath forth burst 
A ram with horned front; about her waist 
A bridge the engine from her side outthrust, 
Which on the wall when need required she cast; 
And from her top a turret small upstood, 
Strong, surely armed, and builded up like wood: 
Set on an hundred wheels the rolling mass 
On the smooth lands went smoothily up and down, 
Though full of arms and armed men it was, 
Yet with small pains it ran as it had flown.” 


In the hazy dawn of the morning of the attack, the Geneose 
beheld their parton, St. George, galloping down the Mount of 
Olives to their assistance. With ono loud shout they greeted 
this omen and prepared eagerly for the onset. Over the dizzy 
bridge passed Godfrey and his brother, Eustice, amidst the 
whistling of arrows and the yells of victory. The success of the 
tower was complete, and Guglielmo Embracio covered his own 
and his country’s name with glory. For Baldwin recognized 
that without his assistance the holy sepulcher would never have 
been taken, and to honor his allies he caused to be put up over 
the entrance to the tomb, “ By the powerful aid of the Genoese.” 

Out of this and subsequent services, mostly of the more 
ignoble character of carriers or money-lenders, the Ligurians 
made much. From a long list of immunities in every considera- 
ble town they moulded for themselves a net-work of commerce 
which spread from China to England, the nucleus of which lay 
in Palestine. When Baldwin gave the Genoese a street in 
Jerusalem and another in Joppa, a third part of Tyre and 
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Cesarea and of Acre, and a third part of all the dues in the 
maritime entrances to his realm, their success was assured. 

The next crusade found the French and the English bidding 
against each other for the services of the Genoese ferryman, and 
the duke of Burgundy granted not only valuable mercantile 
concessions in Chalons and Dijon, but agreed to pay 5,850 
marks in silver for the transport of 2,000 men, 1,300 horses 
and their equipment, besides promising every concession they 
demanded for their commerce in every town they might take 
and in every country over which floated the flag of the lilies. 

When Richard Coeur de Lion embarked from Genoa with his 
Norman-English on his eighty ships, which Genoa had provided, 
under two Genodese admirals, the fleet bore their own red cross 
and flag of St. George, and for his ensign the English king also 
chose the device of St. George, out of compliment to Genoa 
(Accinelli, “Compendio della Storia di Genova”), and thus did 
he bring home to his successors the red-cross standard, which 
has now become inseparable from Old England. Nowhere was 
this mythical saint more honored than in Genoa. Their great 
commercial bank was called after him ; they went to victory 
under the cry of his name, and it is singular enough that it is to 
Genoa that the English owe not only the patron saint of their 
isle and their national banner, but also the knowledge of the 
ocean paths through which their flag has been carried to every 
quarter of the globe. 

The Holy Grail (Sacro Catino), so celebrated in legend and 
song, and around which the sacred idyl of Tennyson has gath- 
ered an additional charm, has played no unimportant part in the 
history of Genoa and in her finances—originally presented, so 
says the legend, by the Queen of Sheba to Solomon; then, in 
some unexplained way, the cup used by Jesus and his disciples 
at the last supper; then the sacred vase in which Joseph of 
Arimathea received his blood as it flowed from his side upon the 
cross. After various fortunes it was at length “acquired” by 
the Genoese during the Crusades, and in 1319, its owner, Cardinal 
Fieschi, being in straits for money, it was pledged for a consid- 
erable sum, the loan being finally discharged by the Compera 
Cardinalis, or cardinal’s bonds. In 1806 it was “acquired” by 
France, carried to Paris and deposited in the Louvre, but in 
1816 it was restored to its original resting-place, in the sacristy 
of the cathedral of San Lorenzo, where it may be seen by the 
curious or the devout (except women, who may satisfy their 
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curiosity on but one day of the year) for the modest fee of five 
francs. But a great disaster had happened it in Paris. A care- 
less handler in the Louvre had dropped it, and not only the dish 
was broken, but so was the tradition, and the “single emerald ” 
was seen to be only a fine piece of old Venetian glass. It was 
carefully mended with bands of gold filigree and returned with 
polite regrets. 

From the fall of Acre, in 1291, until the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, at the close of the Fifteenth Century, the 
Italians had no rivals among other nations of the commercial 
world. In the ports of Syria, in Tyre, Sidon and Acre they 
strove with each other for streets, wharehouses and commercial 
immunities. Thus intrenched they were able to disperse 
through Europe the rich produce of the caravans which 
gathered up the wealth of Asia. The Black Sea caravan route, 
by far the most important, because the safest, was held in 
undisputed possession by Genoa for upward of two centuries. 
She controlled the two forts at the outlet of the Black Sea, and 
soon established her dominion on the Crimea, then the seat of 
several opulent cities. Her consuls ruled in Caffa and Crim, 
Cherson, Soldaia, Cembalo (the modern Balaclava), in Kertch 
and Inkermann. Her extortion ruined Cherson, and on its 
site now stands the city of Sebastopol. 

At Trebizond, Genoa had a large emporium. At Toris, in 
Persia, on the roads to Moscovy and Turkey, a Genoese consul 
controlled the commerce of southern Asia, while Kars was their 
center in Armenia. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler, was 
deeply impressed as early as 1257 by the number of Italian mer- 
chants who frequented these towns. 

One by one the rich islands of the Greek Archipelago fell into 
_ Genoa’s domain. The Embriaci family owned Lemnos; the 
Centurioni, Metilene; the Catanei, Phocea, and the Zaccharie, 
Negropont and Chios, each a little treasure-house in itself, with 
coral fisheries, marbles, wines or flocks. 

Young Francesco Gatalusio, who roved the seas on his own 
galleys in search of adventure, met John Palxologue, the deposed 
emperor, in Tenedos. They made a successful attack on Con- 
stantinople by night. Cantacuzene was driven from his throne 
and Francesco received Metilene and the emperor’s daughter in 
marriage. Genoa drove Venice out of Cyprus after a fierce war 
for a century, gave the Cypriot kings (of the knightly house of 
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Lusignan) their crowns, while the red cross of St. George floated 
from the towers of Famagosta. 

Skirting the coast of Africa, Genoese ships traded at Tripoli 
and Tunis. The republic owned the rich coral reefs of Tabarca 
and had established a lucrative traffic with Bugia, Garbo, Morocco 
and Ceuta as early as 1231. Many times did the republic lend 
her powerful aid against the Moors in Spain. She drove them 
from the Balearic Isles, sacked Almeria (1146) and took Tortosa 
(1150), receiving large immunities from Spain in the way of 
commerce, and making commercial treaties with the Moorish 
kings at Murcia and Valencia at the same time for the safety of 
the Genoese at Almeria, should that town fall again into infidel 
hands; for the Genoese cared not whether Moors or Christians 
ruled in Seville and Cordova as long as they got gain. In Sar- 
dinia she had many important posts, and from her long dominion 
in Corsica, Genoa laid claim to a royal diadem, which she placed 
on the brow of the Madonna. 

Past Bordeaux, La Rochelle and Oléron the Ligurian mariners 
bent their oars and shook hands with the men of Holland and 
the men of England. They established warehouses, factories 
and foundries at Bruges and Antwerp, and entered the German 
Ocean, touching at the Hanseatic towns, at Wisby and at Gott- 
land, and going on to Russia, where they met in the great fair 
of Novgorod their brothers who had come up the Volga from 
the south. 

At the celebrated fairs in Champagne the merchants of 
France, Italy Spain and Holland congregated. ‘There the Gen- 
oese carried great bales of merchandise from the remotest 
corners of the earth, which were afterward exchanged for the 
goods of manufacturers from Ypres, Douai and Bruges. Nor 
was the market-place entirely confined to trade. The people’s 
forum has ever been the altar of liberty and of peace. In this 
corner of Europe, where the republicans from Genoa, Venice 
and Florence met the oppressed Catalonian and Frenchman ona 
common footing, boasting perhaps of Italian freedom, of states 
where every citizen had a right to vote in the general council, 
and of their governments which owned no royal master, the 
seeds of liberty were planted which were destined in the fullness 
of time to blossom and to bear fruit. And long before that 
fruit ripened Marseilles was the great stronghold of the third 
estate, and was for centuries a potent influence in the politics of 
France. 
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But that liberty and peace which their merchants preached 
abroad the Italian republics were unable to preserve at home. 
Genoa was in fact the worst offender. Her people were pirates 
and slave-dealers, and the state, selfish, unscrupulous and 
arrogant. She owed more of her wealth to robbery and con- 
quest among neighboring states than to commerce. Not con- 
tent with the rich harvests reaped from all the fields, seas, 
mines and looms of the East, the furs of Russia, the gold of 
Africa and the precious stones of India, the princely merchants 
of Genoa sought the gains that were to be had from the traffic 
in humankind—a traffic even then abhored by all Christian 
nations. Young men were driven down in hordes from the 
countries bordering on the Black Sea and sold to serve as Mame- 
lukes in Egypt. Beautiful women were torn from their homes 
in the Caucasus and carried on Genoese ships to Constantinople, 
and even to Genoa itself, and sold to the harems of the “bar- 
barous Turk,” or the palaces of the scarcely less barbarous 
Christian. Not until Genoa’s dominion had passed away from 
her, in the middle of the Fifteenth Century, was the unholy 
traffic stopped. 

The story of the century-long struggles between Genoa and 
her rivals— Pisa and Venice —is one of sanguinary wars, of 
great naval battles, of towns sacked and thousands of human 
beings starved, thrown to rot in dungeons or sent to drag their 
lives away in hopeless slavery. Pisa was finally humbled in the 
bloody battle of Meloria, and the mouth of the Arno was blocked 
by huge stones from the islands of Capraia and Gorgona, an 
incident celebrated by Dante in the following lines : 


Let the Capraia and Gorgona move, 
And make a hedge across the mouth of Arno, 
That every person in thee it may drown. 


Pisa, thus put off from the sea and condemned to a dreary 


existence as an inland town, never recovered from the blow, and 
to-day nothing remains of the once proud queen of the Arno, 
save— 


The towers 
Of Pisa, pining o’er her desert stream. 


In her contests with Venice, though at first triumphant, 
Genoa was not so successful. A Genoese fleet met a superior 
force of Venetians off Curzola, in 1298, and defeated it. A 
son of Lamba Doria, the Genosese admiral, fell during the 
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engagement, and Petrarch tells how the old admiral stooped to 
see whether life was extinct, and uttering not a word of lament, 
but folding his dead son to his breast, he exclaimed: “If thou 
hadst died in the bosom of thy country, thou couldst not have 
had a more splendid burial than this ;” and clad in armor as he 
was, and still warm, Lamba Doria cast his son into the blood- 
stained waves of the Adriatic. The Venetian admiral, blind 
old Andrea Dandolo, was taken prisoner in this battle. Unable 
to sustain his humiliation, as he stood chained to the mast of 
his own vessel, old Dandolo dashed his head against the mast 
and died. Had this victory been followed up Genoa might have 
possessed herself of Venice, but she contented herself instead 
with a policy of insults and molestation, for which she was 
destined to take pay with usury—but not until Venice had 
suffered still greater humiliation. Cantacuzene, the Greek 
emperor, seized the first opportunity, fifty years later, to form 
a league with Aragon and Venice against Genoa. The Genoese 
fleet, under Pagano Doria, met the sixty galleys of the allies at 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, from which this most fiercely con- 
tested of medieval sea fights takes its name. A high storm 
dashed the vessels against each other and against the hidden 
rocks. Neither party could retreat, and the sailors fought with 
desperation. ‘The Spaniards, sacrificed by their Italian allies, 
were nearly all lost, and the next day the sea was a seething 
mass of corpses and wreckage. The Venetians left the Genoese 
the masters of the Adriatic, but the victory of the latter was 
dearly bought, for the flower of her nobility perished, and the 
squadron was scarcely able to get home, and when it did the 
lamentations of the people drowned the few shouts of victory. 
Genoa hastened to put herself under the protection of the Duke 
of Milan, whose yoke, however, they took the first opportunity 
to shake off. 

Another quarter of a century passed, and found the Milanese 
in league with Venice, and making reprisals under the very walls 
of Genoa. But the opportune capture of a Venetian squadron 
enabled Pietro Doria to capture Chioggia, and, with Padua and 
Hungary both arrayed against her, all seemed lost to Venice. 
The great bell of St. Mark’s pealed mournfully night and day, 
and the inhabitants crowded the Piazza, with pale faces and 
trembling limbs. ‘The venerable senators met in the great 
square—then in its early magnificence —and resolved to send 
the Genoese prisoners as a deputation to their victorious country- 
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men with a letter suing for peace. Never was such message 
more humbly worded. “We Venetians,” it concluded, “con- 
strained by your prosperity and our adversity, demand peace 
from you on whatever conditions you may deem just; we will 
unhesitatingly restore all Genoese prisoners. Here is a blank 
sheet of paper; we implore you to write thereon our fate as 
mercifully as your humanity can dictate.” The appeal was in 
vain. The Genoese had no humanity. Doria replied: “We 
cannot entertain thoughts of peace until those horses which 
stand on the Piazza of St. Mark are bridled. Take back my 
fellow citizens to their prisons and before long I shall come in 
person to release them.” 

The Venetians were aroused to a final effort. Their admiral, 
Pisani, was brought out of prison and the Genoese were besieged 
in Chioggia. But food was scarce and the Genoese were strong. 
The Venetian council decreed that if within four days Carlo 
Zeno did not return from Constantinople with his fleet a general 
council should be held to consider the abandoning of the city. 
On the evening of the fourth day Zeno’s sails appeared on the 
horizon and Venice was saved. Those sails were also the signal 
of Genoa’s final defeat and decline. The battle which followed 
was attended with fearful slaughter. Pietro Doria was killed by 
a Venetian arrow and the Genoese retired behind the walls of 
Chioggia and were soon compelled to surrender. Four thousand 
Genoese, stripped naked and heavily loaded with chains, were 
exposed to the taunts of the victors in the Piazza of St. Mark. 
The resources of both republics were drained by the war and the 
peace of Turin finally united both republics in defense against 
the Turks. 

All that Genoa has now to remind her of her previous 
triumphs are two stone lions of St. Mark, on the walls of an old 
church near the harbor; a leather cannon captured at Chioggia, 
and a fragment of the great chain which formed a part of the 
dgfenses of Pisa. 

There is yet something more, thotigh not counted as a trophy. 
Among the seven thousand prisoners taken with Admiral 
Dandalo at Curzola was a Signor Marco Polo, whose surprising 
travels through Asia to Cathay won him in after time the title 
of “The Columbus of the Indies.” He was carried to Genoa, 
where he remained, in spite of all the efforts that were made for 
his ransom, for several years. In the time of this imprison- 
ment, all the young nobility of Genoa resorted to young Marco 
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to hear the recital of his voyages and adventures, which gave 
them so great satisfaction that one of them prevailed upon him 
to send for his notes from Venice, and, when thus assisted, 
wrote from his own mouth that remarkable account the publi- 
cation of which stirred the Genoese and all other maritime 
people to attempt discoveries in the East, sent Genoese mer- 
chants over the caravan routes and Genoese sailors down the 
African coast, and, finally, induced Cristoforo Colombo, the 
Genoese, to search for the Indies by the western path. 
Chicago. Joun T. BRAMHALL. 
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ANNEXATION 


The repeal of the Sherman sil- 
ver bill and annexation are the 
two subjects uppermost in the 
public mind. The silver bill has 
been shelved for this season. 
Annexation therefore is the most 
lively topic of discussion. Hawaii 
asks to be annexed to the United 
States. The first impulse of 
many is to say: “ Why not? 
Take all youcan get.” Bnt with 
a sober second thought comes the 
question, ‘‘ What manner of peo- 
ple are these asking us to protect 
them and let them become an in- 
tegral part of our family?” Be- 
sides, is it ‘‘ annexation” to 
couple to us several islands some 
three thousand miles away? Ha- 
waii cannot be annexed in the 
sense that Texas and Alaska 
were, nor in the same manner as 
Canada or Mexico could be. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if the United 
States want anything to do with 
a country half barbarous, exceed- 
ingly immoral, and controlled by 
a few sugar planters, headed by 
Spreckles. Indeed, this Govern- 
ment has already done enough 
for the Spreckles family. If Mr. 
Spreckles wants Hawaii let him 
buy it and run it as he pleases. 
Then their big lottery scheme, or 
any other system of robbing, can 
be inaugurated to suit a queen’s 


taste, or a Spreckles’. No man of 
calm intellect thought that the 
President would be imprudent 
enough to connect himself, at the 
eleventh hour of his administra- 
tion, with any such scheme, and, 
although he did thus sadly com- 
promise nis reputation as a wise 
ruler, the country may rest assured 
that Mr. Cleveland will do just 
what is fair and honestly advan- 
tageous for this country after he 
has ascertained all the facts. 
And as Mr. Gresham is to be his 
Secretary of State, the Hawaii 
commissioners may put up their 
sleeves the “cold decks” they 
hoped to “spring ” on an unso- 
phisticated administration. 

Of course, in this as on all such 
occasions, the English bugaboo 
is trotted out to do service. But 
statesmen like Bayard and Gres- 
ham know that England will not 
knowingly do anything to dis- 
please Uncle Sam, for the best of 
reasons—policy. Ireland, Egypt 
and India are enough irons in the 
fire for a youngster of eighty- 
three to keep from getting up to 
white heat. Why not let Hawaii 
“run her own funeral,” with a 
reasonable assurance of protec- 
tion and assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States, 
so long as she remains respect- 
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able and behaves herself. Lot- 
tery schemes, the importation of 
all sorts of contract labor and 
leprosy hospitals are not — to say 
nothing of latent cannibalism and 
the utter lack of primitive moral- 
ity —the pleasantest things to 
offer in exchange for board and 


- lodging in a respectable, well- 


regulated home. There is no 
denying that there are other sides 
to the question —a lovely climate, 
a rich soil, the rapidly going to 
the wall of the degenerated native 
in his struggle for existence, the 
behefits as a coaling station, and 
a valuable trade. 

The fact is, Hawaii’s trade is 
the pocket-book argument for 
taking her to our bosom, and, 
looking at it superficially, it is the 
strongest. But will annexation 
wipe out the distance between 
Hawaii and San Francisco, and 
won’t the Spreckles and the other 
shrewd operators transport their 
products in bottoms that carry 
the cheapest, irrespective of the 


flag? As usual won’t supply and 


demand regulate the trade, an- 
nexation or no annexation? 
Therefore, just as soon as we 
have decreed free trade with the 
world, and our merchant-navy 
once more is mistress of the high 
seas, won’t we get Hawaii’s trade 
without annexation? In the 
meantime don’t let us pay too 
much for our whistle. 


* * 
* 


A far more important topic of 
the day is that of annexing The 
Canadian Pacific, formerly called 
Canada. The g belt of fertile 
country north of us, larger in 


square miles than the United 
States, populated with nearly six 
million civilized souls, rich in 
everything which makes a great 
people, and blessed with a debt 
of nearly three hundred millions 
of dollars, is surely deserving of 
more attention than Hawaii and 
Queen Lily to boot. Civilization 
presupposes indebtedness. Cana- 
da’s debt, therefore, does not 
mean degeneracy. But her ratio 
of increase in population plainly 
shows her disadvantage in the 
struggle with her more powerful 
sister south of her. This evil is 
only temporary, and has been 
caused by the everlasting med- 
dling of short-sighted statesmen. 
Sir John A. Macdonald in his 
grave is, to-day, the most power- 
ful politician in Canada. To get 
in power, Sir John fathered the 
National Policy —a _ policy, by 
the way, which he only believed 
in as an expedient — and to re- 
main in power he built the Cana- 
dian Pacific and turned Canada 
over to it. The Liberal party, 
with right on its side, led by 
cowards and trimmers, is to this 
day kept in the opposition by the 
dead politician. The National 
Policy is unadulterated protec- 
tion. That is, it makes every- 
thing dearer for the consumer, 
and a few manufacturers richer. 
It worked so well politically that 
the cowardly Liberals, instead of 
attacking it as they had done in 
their first campaign, abandoned 
the fight and tacitly acquiesced 
in the wholesale robbing of con- 
sumers. Taxes increased, and, 
naturally, the young men and rad- 
icals discussed independence and 
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annexation; but for every voter 
in favor of annexation there were 
over one hundred in favor of in- 
dependence, and one thousand in 
favor of loyalty to the crown. 
And so stands public sentiment 
in Canada to-day. However, it is 
the one that thinks, and it is he 
who will eventually bring about 
what is inevitable some time — 
annexation to the United States. 


A scholarly gentleman, a quar- | 


ter of a century ago, left his native 
land and adopted Canada as his 
future country. Probably the 
foremost student of history in the 
English-speaking world, a politi- 
eal critic calling forth the venom 
of Disraeli’s tongue, and a writer 
of English without a single peer, 
this gentleman, known to the 
educated world as Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, has ever pointed out that 
the future destiny of Canada was 
annexation to the United States. 
His arguments are simple. He 
says: Canada is naturally a 
part of the United States, as the 
United States is naturally a part 
of Canada. An imaginary line of 
frontiers is hardly enough to keep 
apart peoples speaking the same 
language, having identical inter- 
ests, the same religion and the 
same social traits. Goldwin 
Smith did not prophesy that 
there were any immediate pros- 
pects of the fulfillment of this, 
by many devoutly wished-for, 
consummation. Indeed, he has 
taken great pains to warn over- 
zealous annexationists that evo- 
lution, not revolution, is the only 
factor to bring about the desired 
change, and that it may not hap- 


pen in our time, nor in our chil- 
dren’s time. 

Mr. Smith, because of his social 
position, his well-known honesty, 
his unselfish interest for his 
adopted country, and his literary 
ability, has become, without seek- 
ing the honor, the mind and soul 
of the annexation party in Canada 
—a party of the most insignifi- 
cant minority, without organiza- 
tion or organ; a party in a 
half-nebulous state, yet substan- 
tial-and real, and doing good 
work. Constantly writing on 
Canadian matters, it was but 
natural for him to show up the 
extravagance of Canada towards 
the Canadian Pacific. A casual 
remark that the Canadian Pacific 
was at present indebted to the 
Canadian Government in $50,- 
000,000 called forth some unpar- 
liamentary language from Mr. 
Van Horn—the ostensible head 
of the Canadian Pacific, and 
therefore of Canada. Anyway, 
he is the big father, who talks a 
good deal and well— probably 
too much, and not just well 
enough to offset Goldwin Smith’s 
keen criticism. Some old savant 
said, if you wish to learn what 
rules mankind, just throw a 
pretty woman between two men 
as you would a bone between two 
playing puppies, and you will find 
it is self-interest. Just so, when 
drawing deductions from the 
words of these two great men, it 
is well to know what their re- 
spective interests are in Canada. 

Mr. Van Horn, the mogul of 
the Canadian Pacific, and who 
calls Professor Smith a crank, 


| 
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was born in Illinois, educated in 
Chicago and emigrated to his 
present quarters about half a 
dozen years ago. Now he re- 
ceives a salary equal to that of 
the President of the United 
States, and has legitimate oppor- 
tunities of gaining wealth in far 
greater number than our chief 
magistrate. He is against an- 
nexation; he believes Canadians 
are loyal to the Crown; he favors 
such a policy and calls his crities 
“cranks ” because they fail to 
see through his glasses. Profes- 
sor Smith is English born, is a 
loyal subject, is rich, has no in- 
terest in any Canadian enter- 
prise and believes in annexation. 
Which of the two, we ask, must 
be controlled the most by self- 
interest? ‘There can be no doubt 
about the right answer to this 
query; but the man of action 
will do much to postpone our 
union with Canada. It seems a 
paradox of fate that an American 
be placed by circumstances in 
such a position and power that 
he can and will put off the day 
of political union. There will 
be other objects besides the self- 
ish interest of the Frankenstein 
Sir John created for the greed of 
power —a passion as insatiable 
as that of avarice and licentious- 
ness, which grew stronger with 
his years. The backbone of 
Canada is Scotch-Irish or Irish- 
Scotch; anyway, men from Ul- 
ster and parts of Scotland. These 
men have but one passion and 
but one motive in life beyond 
dollar-getting. It is the Battle 
of the Boyne over again. Once 
a year, a week before July the 


12th, and a few days thereafter, 
these calculating, cold-headed 
human creatures are as crazy as 
March hares. The most divine 
music to their ears at this period 
is, “ To hell with the Pope” and 
like expressions. That they are 
an instrument on which the evil 
politician plays all his tunes with 
variations is plain. He keeps 
them easily excessively loyal; 
the Grand Worthy Commander 
of the Orangemen has always a 
cabinet portfolio, a sop that 
keeps his followers in line. 

The other factor is the Roman 
Catholic Church of Quebec. It 
rules with an iron hand the voters 
of Lower Canada, and will keep 
them in line for the Crown just 
so long as it is to the church’s 
interest. Cabinet portfolios as 
sops may soothe and placate the 
church, but it must get substan- 
tial interests besides. Sir John 
A. Macdonald was a genius in 
dealing with these two opposing 
factions, which he kept bought 
up according to their tastes. He 
often slyly remarked that he 
wished the church would stay 
bought ; it never will. Still, for 
a long time to come politicians 
and the Canadian Pacific. will 
drain the people to pay these 
factors to keep themselves in 
power and prevent annexation. 
Death alone will remove the Bat- 
tle-of-the-Boyne sentiment, but 
the church is immortal; it is 
also far-seeing, shrewd and cal- 
culating. It will eventually see 
that its interest is in annexation, 
but it makes haste slowly and 
never rashly. There are, of 
course, many other factors that 
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it will take time to overcome, but 
they are small compared to these 
two great ones. Mr. Van Horn 
has told us plainly that the Ca- 
nadian Pacific will always favor 
the party that favors the Cana- 
dian Pacific. His assertion is 
needless; still annexationists 
should know that it means the 
strongest of opposition to their 
scheme. 

As a side issue, it seems that 
Mr. Van Horn and Prof. Gold- 
win Smith are at variance about 
the amount of cash the Canadian 
Pacific has had from the Cana- 
dian Government. Mr. Smith 
says $50,000,000, but Mr. Van 
Horn claims one-half has been 
paid back, and that Smith, in 
the language of the street, is 
“talking through his hat.” Be 
it so, whether it is $25,000,000 or 
$50,000,000, it is enough, and has 
little to do with the future of 


Canada. What, however, is of 
a really serious nature is the 
great tracts of land bestowed on 
this monopoly, land enough to 
hold a nation of people, land 
enough to sustain the whole pop- 
ulation of North America, land 
enough to eventually make the 
holders richer than all the mill- 
ionaires of the earth. This little 
fact is mentioned in Mr. Van 
Horn’s big talk as a mere aside, 
of little value and of no great 
consequence; but it is such pros- 
pective wealth that will put off 
annexation. Yet, in spite of all, 
it must eventually happen, for it 
is both natural and right. Agi- 
tation will help. Home rule in 
Ireland will probably bring inde- 
pendence to Canada, and from 
that to annexation the road is 
short and straight. When it is 
accomplished humanity will be 
the gainer. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


There will shortly be presented 
in Chicago the splendid result of 
years of united and individual 
effort in the cause of music in 
America. The vast majority of 
local musical organizations and 
executants in this country, while 
thoroughly versed and in accord 
with the great art advancement, 
have been denied a_ practical 
demonstration of its magnitude. 
The massing at one focal point 
of the musical forces of the na- 
tion, and the resultant and mag- 
nificent showing, will lend a 


vigorous encouragement to the 
art impetus impossible of esti- 
mate, and cannot fail of a pro- 
found impression upon the world. 

In the city, as well as at the 
Columbian Exposition, the mu- 
sical undertakings will be com- 
mensurate with the occasion. 
Of these independent undertak- 
ings, perhaps the most interest- 
ing, especially in the sense 
mentioned, is the Trocadero, 
planned and directed by Dr. 
Florence Ziegfeld. For these 
concerts, the Von Bulow Orches- 
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tra, numbering sixty-four pieces, 
has been engaged. Herr Scheel 
will conduct. The orchestra in- 
cludes twelve soloists of impor- 
tance. Miss Louise Nikita, an 
American prima-donna soprano, 
who has achieved European suc- 
sess, has signed for frequent ap- 
pearances. The direction has 
decided upon one symphony, one 
sacred and five popular concerts 
each week. ‘This series of ar- 
rangement will continue through- 
out the entire Exposition season. 
The programme for each per- 
formance will include’ three 
distinct concerts, and afford wide 
variety of scope. The grand 
orchestra concert will last from 
eight until nine o’clock; a mili- 
tary band will play during the 
succeeding hour, to be followed 
in turn by a Hungarian orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Siros 
Mizka. Each _ orchestral pro- 
gramme will contain one number 
by an American composer, and 
three evenings every week Amer- 
ican soloists. both vocal and in- 
strumental, will be engaged to 
appear. A decided historical im- 
portance will thus be given to 
the Trocadero season. The op- 
portunities for proper rendition of 
American compositions and, in 
certain quarters, the hearing of 
American soloists with orchestra, 
have, in the past, been all too rare. 
Doctor Ziegfeld’s patriotic course 
will win for him a page in the 
history of American music. To 
facilitate matters and bring com- 
posers immediately in touch with 
the direction, an orchestral work 
receiving the approval of any 
among the prominent conductors 


will be considered eligible for 
public presentation. Many noted 
American composers have al- 
ready been invited to forward 
compositions. A brilliant show- 
ing will reward this brilliant op- 
portunity, and the result will be 
in accord. 

Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason is, 
at the request of Doctor Zieg- 
feld, to act in the capacity of an 
examiner, although the press of 
his routine work renders the 
charge difficult. Mr. Gleason’s 
efforts for the elevation and ad- 
vancement of music have been 
zealous and untiring. ‘The brave 
result is evidenced in the com- 
positions of some of his pupils. 
Among others of promise study- 
ing under his direction is Mr. 
Horace Ellis. His work displays 
dramatic feeling and decided 
originality. Mr. Ellis has lately 
gone abroad for ashort stay with 
Massenet. Both Massenet and 
Saint-Saens have written to Mr. 
Gleason in enthusiastic terms of 
the coming exposition. Massenet 
writes also of his high regard for 
American musical development 
and hisappreciation of Miss Sybil 
Sanderson. This great French- 
man has always displayed a gen- 
uine and practical interest in our 
music and executants that will 
win for him a personal welcome 
equal to that long since accorded 
his compositions. 

Mr. Gleason is at present en- 
gaged upon a symphonic poem, 
Edris — founded on Marie Cor- 
relli’s novel, Ardath. Twoscenes 
are portrayed, the “ Vision of 
Heaven,” and the “Field of 
Ardath.” The theme of the first, | 
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a melody of a haunting, mysti- 
cal sweetness, is gentle, yet pen- 
etrating; the second, though of 
amore robust character, is dis- 
tinguished by the same dreami- 


- ness and unsatisfied longing. 


The American Music Society, 
of which Mr. Gleason is Presi- 
dent, was organized in Chicago 
in October, 1892, by Mrs. Frank 
Lomas, née Graham. The object 
of this society is the advancement 
and presentation of American 
compositions. While member- 
ship is restricted to native Ameri- 
cans, the limit cannot be regarded 
as contracted, musicians of the 
entire western hemisphere being 
eligible. Madame Carreno is an 
honorary member, and such dis- 
tinguished men as Sherwood, 
Chadwick and Foote are included 
in the list of Vice-Presidents. 
The number of manuscript com- 
positions performed before the 
society render their meetings of 
exceptional interest. At the 
annual concert, which occurs in 
June, an orchestra will be em- 
ployed to present works requir- 
ing this method of interpretation. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, in addition 
to numerous concert engagements 
at various points, and the pro- 
gression of his series of popular 
concerts, has been engaged upon 
a collection of finger exercises 
that will embody the result of a 
life-long study in this particular 
and important branch. Various 
figures in legato, staccato and 
phrasing will be exhaustively 
treated, the whole being intended 
us a companion work to his 
graded edition of Bach. When 
noted pianists like Mr. Liebling 


enrich the literature of the stu- 
dent with the result of a life’s 
research, drudgery is materially 
lightened and lessened. Besides 
his technical work Mr. Liebling 
has now in manuscript a sere- 
nade; this composition, which 
contains a beautiful and melo- 
dious theme, is subdued in tone, 
but rich in possibilities of poetic 
interpretation. 

In this age of stress and haste it 
would seem that in music alone 
are we to find rest. The tawdry 
garishness, so generally in vogue 
in the decoration ofconcert rooms, 
and which lends a key-note of 
disquiet, is gratefully lacking in 
the Auditorium Recital Hall. 
This place presents a subdued 
mellowness of coloring, a’ mellow- 
ness tinged, indeed, with dingi- 
ness, but a dinginess that is re- 
deemed by unobtrusiveness. The 
quiet framing forms an admir- 
able foil to music. Mr. Sherwood 
gives twelve piano-forte recitals 
there each season, and with 
especially happy results. There 
is in this artist’s playing an 
astounding variety of tone color. 
One quality of tone that he pro- 
duces, for instance in the close of 
the last movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata, resembles 
flashes of light, and yet, like 
flame, it is smooth and rounded, 
even though penetrating. His 
performance of the Raff concerto 
with the Chicago Orchestra at a 
late concert received the stamp 
of a spontaneous homage equal- 
ing that accorded Paderewski, at 
the Auditorium and upon a simi- 
lar occasion. In a letter written 
to me by Prof. John K. Paine, 
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of Harvard, shortly after Mr. 


Sherwood’s appearance in Cam- 
bridge, this season, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
when he played the same Raff 
concerto, the eminent composer 
mentions the profound impres- 


sion created upon the audience 
by Mr. Sherwood’s playing. In 
conclusion headds: ‘ I consider 
Mr. Sherwood as a great pianist, 
of whom America may well be 
proud.” 

WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 
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A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. 
By Henry George. One volume. 
12mo_ Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
New York. 

‘““ A Monkey once danced in an 
assembly of the Beasts, and so 
pleased them all by his perform- 
ance that they elected him their 
King. A Fox, envying him the 
honor, discovered a piece of meat 
lying in a trap, and leading the 
Monkey to the place where it was, 
said that he had found a store, 
but had not used it, but had kept 
it for him as a treasure-trove of 
his Kingdom, and counseled him 
to take hold of it. The Monkey 
approached carelessly and was 
caught in the trap; and on ac- 
cusing the Fox of purposely lead- 
ing him into the snare, the latter 
replied: ‘QO Monkey, and are 
you, with such a mind as yours, 
going to be King over the 
Beasts?’ 

79 

The perplexed philosopher is 
Herbert Spencer, the non - per- 
plexed one is Henry George. 
There is nothing like starting 
right. Why? Let ussee. In 1850 
Herbert Spencer was forty-three 
years younger than he is to-day ; 
he then believed in God, special 


creation, and that God created 
the earth specially for man’s ben- 
efit. It being so, the land be- 
longed to all men equally, and 
civilization, in evolving individ- 
ual property rights in land, made 
a blooming mistake. He said so 
in Social Statics, a book pub- 
lished forty-three years ago. In 
it he omitted to suggest any rem- 
edy, but said man had got him- 
self into a bad hole and would 
have to get out of it the best way 
he could. Since 1850, Mr. Spen- 
cer has been evolving himself; 
he has dispensed with many be- 
liefs which he found untenable for 
his synthetic philosophy, he sub- 
stituted the unknowable for God, 
and evolution for special crea- 
tion; and consequently gave up 
the theory that God specially cre- 
ated the earth for man, and that 
mankind had an equal right to it. 

A dozen years or so ago, Mr. 
Henry George read Social Statics 
and one or two similar works, and 
was eaten up, so to speak, with 
the theory that God created the 
earth for man, and that, on that 
account, all mankind had an 
equal right to it. He told this 
with many fiourishes and a clear 
diction in Progress and Poverty, 


662 
a deservedly popular book. The 
difference between Progress and 
Poverty and _ Social Statics 
amounted to a bold but logical 
assertion of George’s that now 
ali land should be confiscated for 
the good of mankind. ‘The con- 
fiscating scheme was toorank for 
the average man, and was justly 
denounced as an attempt to in- 
cite the poor to steal the property 
of their betters. 

Of course Mr. George drew a 
line of demarcation between land 
and the property on it which he 
called the “ improvements made 
by labor.”” He also pointed out 
to his followers the iniquity of 
the unearned increment in land. 
He judiciously avoided, however, 
saying a word of the unearned 
incrementin other property. Mr. 
George soon became an exceed- 
ingly popular philosopher with 
all the perplexed and discontented 
people in the English-speaking 
world. Still a few of his lieuten- 
ants, like the late Mr. Crossdale, 
the late T. L. McCready, Louis 
Post, Mr. Shearman, the Hon. 
Tom Johnston and others, thought 
the bald though bold doctrine of 
confiscation was too strong diet 
yet awhile, so they invented the 
shallow subterfuge called the 
Single Tax theory. It caught on 
and forms to-day the creed of 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
So would the theory of No Tax at 
all, which is fully as practicable 
and sound as a Single Tax on 
land. But let us return to our 
perplexed philosopher.” 

Herbert Spencer in forty-three 
years deigned to modify the the- 
ory which Henry George accepted 
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as true as true can be; therefore, 
Spencer is dishonest, is foolish, 
is a charlatan, a coward and a hy- 
pocrite, who loves to bask in the 
sunshine of the aristocracy. Mr. 
George succeeds, to his own sat- 
isfaction, and we must say to ours 
too, and probably to that of all 
his readers as well, in writing a 
readable, entertaining little book, 
which proves out of Spencer’s 
own mouth that he (Spencer) has 
recanted the theory of his youth 
about land. Well, we ask, what 
of it? It only proves that the 
Spencer of 1850 was wrong, and 
that the Spencer of 1893 is right. 
Is man infallible? If he utters a 
thought at any time in a long]life, 
must he stick to it right or wrong? 
If iir. George’s premises were 
admitted, no doubt his theory 
would wash” and, like the black 
stockings advertised, would not 
crock. Buthe never attempts to 
prove his premises, hence his 
doctrine must be accepted by his 
followers —on faith—just as he 
acéepts the foundation of his the- 
ory. He begins by affirming that 
there is a creator who specially 
created the earth. There is no 
proof of a creator, except inas- 
much as faith is proof, and faith 
cannot be accepted as scientific 
or philosophic proof, therefore it 
is inadmissible in an economic 
argument. That the earth was 
created is also without the 
shadow of scientific verification. 
All we really know is that mat- 
ter exists and is indestructible. 
The hypothesis that the earth 
evolved from molten matter to its 
present perfection is generally 
believed, but, after all, it is only 
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a working theory and should not 
be, any more than special crea- 
tion, set up as a fact. What we 
do know is that when man dis- 
covered himself the earth ex- 
isted, for without the earth man 
was impossible. And, though 
Mr. George sneers at “ this sorry 
monster, this short-legged, bad- 
lot of an ancestor of ours,” he 
succeeds only in making himself 
ridiculous, for to-day there are 
many races as inferior in every 
respect to this “ bad-lot of an an- 
eestor of ours,” and those Mr. 
George claims have an equal right 
with the fully civilized man to the 
ownership of land. When Mr. 
George begins to belittle the 
scientific work of a century and 
natural growth of events, he only 
smothers himself, like the cuttle- 
fish, in his own dense blackness, 
or ignorance. That man has 
evolved from a lower type and in 
all probability from a lower ani- 
mal, is a fact that has come to 
stay wherever scientific know)- 
edge and intelligence exists. Be- 
fore Darwin had published his 
Origin of Species such inanities 
as Mr. George indulges in were 
excusable, but the burial in West- 
minster of the great investigator 
put to rest further adverse criti- 
cism on his researches. The think- 
ing world then accepted the in- 
evitable and the clergy started 
manufacturing excuses. 

If civilization is not progress, 
if savagery is equivalent to cult- 
ure, if barbarism is entitled to 
the rights and privileges made 
possible by education and refine- 
ment, if, in short, the people of 
the earth are all equal in moral, 
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intellectual and physical quali- 
ties and if man, born an angel, 
has degenerated to an ape, then, 
and then only, is Henry George’s 
theory right. In any economic 
doctrine, civilization and the 
rights, vested and otherwise, of 
civilization must be a factor. 
What has been forever cannot be 
so easily disposed of by a theo- 
retical “‘ what should be.” Na- 
ture is not going into any kin- 
dergarten experiments for the 
satisfaction of a few visionaries. 
Morality is not an entity to be 
hurled at us by perplexed or non- 
perplexed philosophers; it simply 
represents the exigencies of 
time and geography. It seems to 
us, therefore, that our philoso- 
phers ought to point out what is 
just under certain conditions and 
at certain times, instead of pre- 
dicating what is best for the 
greatest number irrespective of 
time and place. The complexities 
of life make absolute dogmas silly, 
and no perplexed or non-per- 
plexed philosopher can _ ever 
expect to be taken wholus bolus 
as an authority. Mr. George says 
such is the dreadful state into 
which Mr. Spencer’s disciples have 
got themselves into. He is mis- 
taken, for Mr. Spencer has been 
the most fallible of teachers, as 
his, to Mr. George deplorable, 
recantation of the land theory 
testifies. 


THE LOYALTY OF LANGSTRETH. 
By John R. V.Gilliat. Morrill, 
Higgins & Co., Chicago. 
Publishers do not as a rule 

issue novels merely because a 

book is worthless. Many are 
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badly written, but have in them 
what the publisher believes to be 
salability, possessing an element 
that appeals to readers not bur- 
dened with the literary craving. 
There is an attempt in the vol- 
ume under consideration to de- 
pict so-called high life in New 
York, and to gingerly handle a 
forbidden subject to create a de- 
mand for the book. The story 
is as devoid of possible truth as 
the author is of ability to frame 
a novel. Such persons as he 
tried to portray never existed in 
New York nor anywhere else, 
except in the author’s youthful 
imagination. The best families 
of New York could no more be- 
get such creatures as are here 
presented to the reader than the 
Cardiff giant and the ossified 
woman could produce a race of 
cultured men and women. There 
is a far wider gulf between the 
vulgarians this young man serves 
up as society people and the best 
old families of New York than 
there is between the demi-monde 
and virtue. This book is im- 
moral, because it deals clumsily 
and stupidly with a subject that 
should be left to master hands 
only. Any subject properly 
treated cannot be indecent or 
immoral, but thousands of sub- 
jects bunglingly handled turn 
out coarse and vulgar, therefore 
indecent and immoral. Surely a 
novice would not attempt to 
chisel a Greek Slave; why then 
should he dare touch, in litera- 
ture, subjects requiring genius 
and skill fully as great as a 
Powers’ in sculpture ? 

There is but one thing in the 


book that deserves favorable 
comment, and that one thing is 
the author’s cleverness at turning 
epigrammatic sentences. In- 
deed, the book is cloyed with 
them, giving one the impression 
that the epigrams were coined 
first and the book only written 
as a setting forthem. Of course, 
they have a sort of Edgar Saltus 
flavor, which by no means dis- 
credits the cleverness of many of 
them. 

Yes, there is one other thing 
of which special mention may be 
made. The hero, who is so ex- 
cessively good and virtuous that 
he is little short of being a 
donkey, allows the woman he 
loves to slip her husband’s latch- 
key into his vest pocket. He re- 
turns to his rooms, finds the key, 
pulls open a drawer in a desk, 
and a pistol, of its own volition, 
jumps up and shoots him. Finis. 
Why the pistol should act in this 
disgraceful manner and kill the 
only good, if stupid, person in 
the story is beyond our compre- 
hension, except on the theory 
that those the gods love die 
young. Anyway, be the reason 
what it may, we are thankful to 
the author and the frisky pistol 
for ridding us of a fool. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BY CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By Harry Hakes, M. D. R. 
Baur & Son, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Those who desire to know all 

the facts of the life of Columbus, 

as history has preservéd them, 
without the innumerable legends 
and traditions, will find this book 
satisfactory in every detail. If 
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any criticism of the work were to 
be made, it could not be attacked 
on the points of accuracy, con- 
ciseness, nor comprehensiveness. 
It could only be found somewhat 
lacking in these embellishments 
and faney pictures which have 
made Irving’s work so popular. 

However, the author is forcible 
in style, if not elegant. In re- 
ferring to the annihilation of the 
natives of the West Indies by the 
Viceroy Columbus, he says. 

“The polished apologies that 
have been made to screen from 
just indignation and contempt the 
perpetrators of the horrid atroci- 
ties in the subjugation and depop- 
ulation of the West Indies, by 
those who professed for their pri- 
mary object the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity and the 
salvation of their souls, is as au- 
dacious and cowardly as it is 
hypocritical, false and abomina- 
ble. The cruel, wicked, unneces- 
sary and wanton destruction of 
the natives of the West Indies 
makes the blackest page in mod- 
ern history.” 

It is creditable to Doctor Hakes 
that he gives Columbus all due 
credit and honor for his great 
achievement, and also relates 
those deplorable events which 
show us the complete character of 
the Great Navigator. 

Quite as valuable as the story 
of Columbus, however, is the ex- 
position of the various theories 
which constituted the ground- 
work of the great experiment. 
They are given in detail and serve 
a purpose if one is not familiar 
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with the extent of the knowledge 
of the philosophers of that day. 

Doctor Hakes’ volume is not a 
World’s Fair book, as one might 
be led to suppose, for only in the 
closing chapter does he refer to 
the Exposition, and then in less 
than a dozen lines. It isa work 
of purely historical value, and, 
as such, is entitled to a place in 
every scholarly thinker’s library. 
THE BRIDES OF THE TIGER. By 

William H. Babcock. Chicago, 

Morrill, Higgins & Co. 

This work, one of the Idylwild 
series, is a most unique produc- 
tion. The author, going back to 
the earliest colonial times, has 
dealt with a peculiar feature of 
those days in a most interesting 
and graphic manner. The story 
is couched in the archae English 
of the seventeenth century, and 
the narration is made in a style 
worthy of Lefoe. It deals with 
the adventures of a shipload of 
young women, who, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the period, 
have been sent from Bristol to 
Virginia, to become wives to the 
planters of that, at that time, 
womanless country. They meet 
with all sorts of adventures, are 
chased by pirates, with whom 
they maintain a gallant fight, 
and whose ship they capture. 
Then they come ashore on an 
island off the Virginian coast — 
thirty damsels and only one young 
man among them. The descrip- 
tion of their life on the island, ( 
their battles with the aborigines 
and ultimate rescue is almost as 
interesting as Robinson Grusoe. 
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We propose starting in the APRIL ISSUE of BELFORD’S 
MONTHLY an original department oo HUMOR IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. And we solicit our readers’ contributions, so as to gather 
a plenteous crop of laughter-producing paragraphs. 

Mr. JOHN HUNT MORGAN, Lexington, Ky., has been 

laced in charge of this department, and all communications concern- 
ing it are to be addressed him direct. Accepted paragraphs, or short, 
humoristic poems, will be paid for at magazine rates. 


MERCANTILE NOTES 


We know of many business 
men who have traveled between 
Chicago and St. Paul over fifty 
times within the past five years 
and have never seen an inch of 
the track between Milwaukee, 
LaCrosse and Winona, yet, not- 
withstanding, they will assert 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is the best and most at- 
tractive railway between the 
Great Lakes and the twin cities 
(St. Paul and Minneapolis). They 
know nothing, beyond heresay, 
of the beautiful scenery through 
the Lake Region of Wisconsin or 
along the Upper Mississippi 
River, which a daylight ride over 
this great railway affords; but 
they back their judgment on their 
experience with the night train 
service, which enables them to 
start from one terminal in the 
evening and arrive at the other 
terminal in the morning. The 
traveler knows instinctively that 
the track is perfect, because there 
is no appreciable jolt or jar. He 
knows that there is not in Europe 
or America a more complete and 
satisfactory train than the Elec- 
tric Lighted, Steam Heated, Ves- 
tibule Limited, with its berth 
reading lamps and other magni- 
ficent appointments. The Din- 
ing Car service is superb. Sup- 
per is served on the train leaving 
Chicago each evening; breakfast 
on the train arriving at Chicago 
each morning. 

Is it any wonder that business 
men and tourists prefer this—the 
best—route between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis? Ticket office, 207 and 
209 Clark Street. 

* 


* 
We eall attention to an instru- 


ment advertised in this edition 
called the Ramey’s Medicator (see 
first ad. next to reading matter). 
It consists of a home treatment 
for Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis 
and all head and throat troubles. 
The testimonials which the firm 
produces are very strong and from 
prominent people. It seems to 
be a good article. We believe 
the firm to be reliable and trust- 
worthy, and as the treatment is 
inexpensive and seems to be effect- 
ive it would be well for all suffer- 
ing from any of the troubles for 
which it is intended, to corre- 
spond with the firm, and get 
testimonials and terms to Agents 
and etc., from them. 
* * 
* 

In striking contrast to the nu- 
merous fanciful Calendars which 
flood the mails at this season of 
the year, is the one that is issued 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, the Keep- 
ing Everlastingly At It, Newspa- 
per Advertising Agents of Phila- 
delphia,.and which has been for 
years a very great favorite. 

It is large enough to be easily 
read across a room and handsome 
enough to hang on the wall for a 
year without becoming an eye- 
sore. 

This issue has a new heading, 
which is both artistically designed 
and beautifully printed. 

It is so packed as to reach its 
destination in perfect condition, 
and it is sent to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 

The publisherssay that the sales 
of this Calendar increase every 
year, and our own experience is 
that having become acquainted 
with it, we would be very loath to 
go back to the other kind. 


| 
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THE HISTORY OF A MONTH 


JANUARY 16 TO FEBRUARY 15, 1893 


JANUARY 16.— Fred Horn, the 
oldest Senator in the Wisconsin 
Legislature, died at Cedarburg, 
Wis. 

JANUARY 17.—Street horse- 
car run down by the Rock Isl- 
and night express at 47th Street, 
Chicago ; seven injured. * * * A 
paper warehouse collapses in 


Philadelphia, killing three men. 


* * * The Pope creates fourteen 
new Cardinals at the consistory 
in Rome. 

JANUARY 18.— Ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes died of neu- 
ralgia of the heart at his Spiegal 
Grove residence, at Frémont, 
Ohio. * * * The Calumet Club, 
20th Street and Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, destroyed by fire. Two 
lives lost, one injured ; loss $250,- 
000. * * * New York Court of 
Appeals affirms the decision of 
the lower court sentencing Carlyle 
W. Harris to death for the mur- 
der of his young wife. * * * Two 
more cases of cholera reported 
at Hamburg. 

JANUARY 19.—The Illinois Sen- 
ate resolved that the World’s 
Fair gates should be opened on 
Sundays. * * * The Khedive of 
Egypt informs Great Britain that 
in future he will make no appoint- 
ments without first consulting 
British interests. * * * Jung Kan, 
of Chicago, killed by one of his 
own race. * * * Stephen M. 
White (Dem.), of Los Angeles, 
elected United States Senator 
from California. 

JANUARY 20. — Dan Coughlin 
—sentenced, in 1889, to life im- 


prisonment for his share in the 
murder of Doctor Cronin — 
granted a new trial. * * * Six- 
teen persons overcome by escap- 
ing gas on Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago. 

JANUARY 2]1.—Fifteen men 
buried under Story & Co.’s ware- 
house, New York, which is de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $300,000. 

JANUARY 22.—A battle occurs 
between 600 peasants and a body 
of gendarmes in a sea-port in 
Sicily, in which eight are killed 
and twenty wounded. * * * A 
planter held by Cuban bandits 
at Havana, Cuba, who demand 
$10,000 ransom for his release. 
* * * The French line steamer 
La Champagne carries, to Havre, 
$4,350,000 gold coin. 

JANUARY 23.—The Capital 
National Bank failed at Lincoln, 
Neb.; very large liabilities. * * * 
At St. Louis the Carondelet Ele- 
vator and Grain Company’s ele- 
vator burned; loss, $200,000. * * * 
Ten persons lose their lives in 
an oil fire near Alton, Ill. * * * 
James Francis Egan —convicted 
of participating, in 1884, in an 
Irish dynamite plot, and sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude —released from Port- 
land prison, by order of Home 
Secretary Asginth, on ground of 
ill health. * * * Prince George 
of Wales to marry Princess May 
of Teck, his late brother's fiancée. 

JANUARY 24.—Great Britain 
decides tosend reinforcements in- 
to Egypt; the Khedive to refer 
England’s action to the Sultan 
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anc the treaty-powers. * * * Jus- 
tice Lamar, of the United States 
Supreme Court, died at Macon, 
Ga. 

JANUARY 25.— George A. H. 
Bahey, Assistant State Attorney, 
committed suicide at his resi- 
dence in Chicago. * * * Eighty 
killed and scores injured by a 
mine explosion in Austria. * * * 
Ferdinand and Charles de Les- 
seps (connected with the Panama 
scandal) held guilty by M. 
Franqueville, the investigating 
judge. 

JANUARY 26.—John A. Davis, 
of Chicago, heir to a $10,000,000 
estate in controversy, accidently 
killed in the Hotel Driad, Victo- 
ria, B. C., thereby involving 
fresh complications in the case. 
* * * Princess Margaret and 
Prince Frederick Charles of 
Hesse married at Berlin. * * * 
Fifteen killed in a railway wreck 
at St. Petersburg. 

JANUARY 27.—The Pennsylva- 
nia and C., B. & Q. systems form a 
traffic arrangement. * * * John 
L. Mitchell, the Milwaukee mill- 
ionaire, elected Senator by the 
Wisconsin Democrats. * * * Im- 
pressive funeral services held over 
Bishop Phillip Brooks at Boston. 
* * * Joe Donoghue, of New- 
burg, N. Y., won the 100-mile 
skating championship at Stam- 
ford, Conn.; he finished in hours, 
11 minutes, 38 1-5 seconds. 

JANUARY 28. — James G. 
Blaine, former Secretary of State, 
died at Washington. 

JANUARY 29.— The bank of 
Waverly, Kan., was robbed and 
one man killed. * * * The Ha- 
Waiian government was over- 


thrown. * * * Congress will 
investigate the Panama scandal 
and whisky trust. 

JANUARY 30.— Straw- paper 
mills have combined. * * * 
George E. Grover, of the British 
World’s Fair Commission, was 
found dead in his hotel at Chica- 
go. *.* * Serious strike of the 
workmen at Brooks’ Locomotive 
Works, in New York. 

JANUARY 31. — The Italian 
bank scandals involve some of 
the Deputies. * * * Great Britain 
will protest against the annex- 
ation of the Sandwich Islands to 
the United States. 

FEBRUARY 1.—British Parlia- 
ment formally opened; Gladstone 
takes the ministerial oath; the 
Queen’s speech a non-committal 
document. * * * The Senate 
passes the anti-option bill by a 
vote of 40 yeas to 29 nays. 

FEBRUARY 2.—A negroburned 
at the stake in Texas for the 
murder of a three-and-one-half- 
year-old child. * * * Terrible 
earthquake occurred the 
island of Zante. 

FERRUARY 3.—Howell E. Jack- 
son to be Justice Lamar’s suc- 
cessor in the Supreme Court. 
*** A new bank in New 
York, in which William C. Whit- 
ney is interested, to be known 
as the National Union Bank; 
capital of from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. * * * The Senate 
approves of the French extra- 
dition treaty negotiated by 
Whitelaw Reid during his service 
as United States minister to 
France. 

FEBRUARY 4.—A natural gas 
explosion at Urbana, Ohio, causes 
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the death of 2 women and the 
injury of one man. 

FEBRUARY 5.—Two persons 
smothered and four affected by 
gas in Hyde Park, Iil. * * * 
Four white men slain by Indians 
at Pine Ridge Agency. * * * 
Mrs. William C. Whitney, wife of 
ex-Secretary of the Navy, died at 
her residence in New York. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Florence Bly- 
the’s attorneys to receive from 
$100,000 to $400,000 in fees. * * * 

FEBRUARY 7.—More than $50,- 
000,000 represented in the Pitts- 
burg new window-glass trust.* * * 
Four thousand persons witness the 
defeat of Billy Murphy by Johnny 


Griffin at New York, in which he 


wins the 122 pound championship 
of the world anda purse of $1,000. 

FEBRUARY 8.—Several medical 
students dying in a St. Louis 
medical college. 

FEBRUARY 9.—The French 
Chamber of Deputies waxed wroth 
over the acquittal of some of the 
guilty Panama boodlers. * * * 
Many lives reported lost by the 
sinking of an English vessel. 

FEBRUARY 10.—The five prin- 
cipals in the Panama steal were 
sentenced to penalties varying 
from two to five years’ imprison- 
ment. * * * U.S. Minister Stev- 
ens has, of his own accord, estab- 
lished a protectorate over the 
Hawaiian Islands. * * * The 
damage by the flood in Australia 


is estimated at $15,000,000. * * * - 


Forty-four inmates of the Staf- 
ford County, N. H., insane asylum 
burned to death, only four in- 
mates escaping. * * * WalterG. 
Gresham selected to be Secretary 


of State, under Mr. Cleveland. 
*** James J. Corbett chal- 
lenges the world, and says he 
will be ready to fight after Oc- 
tober next. 

FEBRUARY 11l.—H. C. De 
Mille, the well-known playwright, 
died in Pompton, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 12. — Ten men 
killed by a falling wall at 
Rutland, Vt. * * * Ten persons 
die of the cholera at St. Peters- 
burg. * * * Lieutenant Peary to 
start north for two years of active 
research, between June 15 and 
June 30 next summer. 

FEBRUARY 13. — It is said the 
United States, Russia and France 
have formed an alliance. * * * 
Dr. Norvin Green, President of 
the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, died at Louisville. 

FEBRUARY 14. — Gladstone’s 
great speech before the House of | 
Commons on the Home Rule biil. 

FEBRUARY 15. — The long- 
threatened war between the 
two houses of the Legislature of 
Kansas broke out over the arrest 
of Ben C. Rich, Chief Clerk of 
the Populist House, and blows 
were exchanged. * * * A com- 
pany incorporated, with a capital 
of $5,000,000, to build “‘ L”’ loops 
in Chicago which will accommo- 
date the south and west side 
roads. * * * Judge William 
Lindsay chosen by both houses 
of the Legislature of Kentucky 
to succeed Senator Carlisle. 
* * * Mr. Cleveland announces 
Walter Gresham, Secretary of 
State; John Carlisle, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Daniel Lamont, 
Secretary of War. 
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Milanese Soup. 
Fillets of White Fish a la Maitre 
d’Hotel. Croquettes of Potatoes. 
Roast Quails on Toast. . 
Apple Fritters. 


Cream of Fowl. 
Fillets of Dorades a la Cardinal. 
Potatoes. 
Fillet of Beef a la Richelieu. 
_ Celery a la Moelle. 
Canvas-Backs on Toast. Salad. 
Plum-Pudding a l’Anglaise. 
Ice Cream with Cake. 
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—~— Mutton Chops a la Jardiniere. 
Roast Fowl. Salad. 


Oeufs a la Neige. 


Lean Dinner 
Clam Soup. Codfish with Caper Sauce. Potatoes. 
Macaroni au Gratin. 


Broiled Shad with Melted Butter. Kissel a la Russe. 
670 
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HOW TO PREPARE THOSE DAINTY DISHES 


RECIPES FURNISHED BY MONSIEUR FRANCOIS TANTY 


Late Chef de Cuisine of the Imperial Family of Russia 


Milanese Soup.—ist. Break lb. 
of macaroni, in pieces % in. long; 
allow them to cook in some boiling 
water till quite soft, then let them drip. 
2nd. Have 1 gal. boiling bouillon, and 
when ready to serve pour the macaroni 
in, with rasped cheese (Parmesan pre- 
ferred) and some white pepper. 

Fillets of Whitefish a la Maitre 
d’Hotel.—1st. Clean 3b. of whitefish, 
take the fillets off, leaving the skin on 
(so that the fillets remain firm when 
broiled) ; cut them in pieces about 5 
in. long, sprinkle over them some salt 
and pepper andalittle oil. 2nd. Allow 
them to broil, and when ready to serve 
dispose the fillets on a warm dish and 
place over each about a teaspoonful of 
good butter mixed with some hashed 
parsley. 

Apple Fritters.—Pare and slice 1 
nice apple for each person, set the slices 
for 10 min. in a hollow dish with some 
granulated sugar and a small glass of 
rum or brandy. 2nd. Let melt (for 10 
persons) 1 teaspoonful of butter in 2 
glasses of water, pour this, little by 
little and while beating, in a bowl 
where you have poured 1 Ib. flour; this 
paste will be just thick enough to 
cover well the slices when you dip them 
in. 3rd. Dip the slices in the paste 
and fry them inbutter. 4th. Let them 
drip and serve on a napkin with some 
granulated sugar sprinkled over them. 

Cream of Fowl.—Take chickens 
and allow them to cook for 2 hours in 
1 gallon of water with a veal or beef 
knuckle, 2 onions, 2 carrots, 2 sprigs 
of celery. znd. When the chickens 
are quite tender let them drip and strain 
the bouillon through a napkin. 3rd. 


Take the chicken bones off, put the fil- 
lets apart and pound the remainder of 
the flesh ina mortar. 4th. Add, little 
by little and while beating, the bouil- 
lon, and sift that paste through a sifter 
so as to obtain a “purée.” 5th. Let 
melt in a saucepan 4 oz. butter, with 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour; pour the 
“ purée ” in, let it become hot, but don’t 
allow it to boil. When ready to serve 
add the chicken fillets, cut in small 
dices. 

Fillet of Dorades a la Cardinal.— 
Do first and second as for the Fid/ets 
of Trout with Cream. (BELFORD’S 
MONTHLY, Vol. X, No. 2, page 351.) 
3rd. When ready to serve pour over 
a sauce made as follows: Let melt in 
a saucepan 4 oz. butter mixed with 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour; pour in, while 
stirring, the juice of the dorades and a 
glass of bouillon and also a little vege- 
table carmine (to give the color). 

Fillet of Beef a la Richelieu.— 
As for the Saddle a la Richelieu. 
(BELFORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X., 
No. 2, page 352.) 

Celery a la Moelle.—tst. Clean 
2 doz. celery sprigs, cut them into 
pieces 5 in. long and allow them to 
cook with some bouillon for 2h. 2nd. 
Serve with some small pieces of toast 
fried in butter, on which you have put 
some beef’s bone-marrow. 

Plum Pudding.—[ Our own recipe.| 
Proportions, Kidney fat, chopped very 
fine, % Ib. dried grapes, Malagar 
Snfyrna or Corinth, 1 lb.; dices of pre. 
served lemon, orange and cedrat 4 07z., 
flour 8 0z., bread crumbs 8 0z., brow, 
sugar 8 oz., apples cut indices 4, milk 1 
glass, rum % glass, a little salt and 
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pulverized cinnamoun.. How to prepare 


it; Ist. Place the whole n a large 
bowl and beat well with a wooden, 


kitchen-spoon. 2nd. Butter outside a 
napkin powdered with meal inside; 
place it in a bowl, the buttered part 
inside, and so as to form a hole, in 
which you pour the pudding. 3rd. 
Bind the napkin with twine, and let 
pudding boil for 5 hours in a kettle full 
of water. 4th. When ready to serve, 
let it drip in a strainer, take the nap- 
kin off, place the pudding on a dish 
hollow enough to contain 1 pint of 
rum; sprinkle over it some granulated 
sugar, pour the rum and light it up. 
Note.— Persons who do not like 
liquors may serve the pudding with a 
Sambayou sauce. 

Julienne Soup.—ist. Take 2 car- 
rots, 1 onion, 1 leek, % of a cabbage ; 
cut the whole in pieces about 1 inch 
long and as thin as possible ; let cook 
awhile (2 or 3 minutes), in a saucepan 
with some butter, and 1 teaspoonful 
of sugar. 2nd. Pour over those minced 
vegetables 1 gal. of bouillon, and let 
cook about 2 hours. For the douillon 
recipe see BELFORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. 
X, No. 2, page 351. 

Mutton Chops Jardiniere.—We 
call “ Jardiniére ” a garniture of veget- 
ables, composed as follows, for ro per- 
sons: Take green peas and green 
beans Ib. can of each, of a caul- 
iflower and 2 carrots, cut in dices, and 
have them already cooked in some 
boiling water. Let cook the whole 
awhile in a saucepan with 4 oz. butter, 
and when ready to serve add some good 
meat-jelly. 

Oeufs a la Neige.—ist. Take 10 
eggs, put the yelks apart in a saucepan, 
where you mix them with 4 oz. sugar 
and beat the whites apart till firm 
enough. 2nd. Let boil quietly in a flat 
saucepan, I quart of milk with 4 oz. 
sugar, some vanilla or the zest of a 
lemon. 3d. When the milk boils pour 
in the beaten whites, spoonful after 


spoonful, and allow to poach for 5 mii- 
utes, 4th. Let drip the poached whites, 
put them in a hollow dish and pour 
over a sauce made as follows: Pour, 
while stirring, the milk in which the 
whites have been poached in the yelks 
mixed with sugar. 5th. Place the dish 
in the ice-box and serve cold. 

Clam Soup.—Cut in dices 2 onions, 
I carrot, 1 parsley root, let cook the 
whole for § minutes in some butter; 
add then 3 pints water and allow to 
cook again, slowly, for 3{ hour. 2nd. 
Take 4 doz. clams off their shells, put 
them with their juice in a bowl, and 
when ready to serve, pour the whole 
in the saucepan; allow to boil for 5 
minutes, add 1 tablespoonful of good 
butter mixed with some hashed parsley. 
Serve with sliced lemons. 

Macaroni au Gratin.—rst. Let 
cook the macaroni in some salted water 
(don’t fear to put in too much water), 
till quite soft, let it drip, throw the 
water away and replace the macaroni 
in the same kettle in which it had been 
cooked (this is empty now but warm), 
add 4 oz. butter, 8 oz. rasped cheese, 
some salt and pepper; allow the butter 
and the cheese to melt while stirring, 
but don’t place again the kettle on the 
range. By doing so, the butter andthe 
cheese remain half melted, and the 
macaroni is very palatable. This is 
the Macaroni 4 I’Italienne which you 
serve in a warm hollow dish. 2nd. To 
obtain the Macaroni au Gratin, you 
place the macaroni prepared as above 
on a dish, pour over it some chippings 
in melted butter and let it bake in an 
oven. 

Kissel a la Russe.—Pour in a 
saucepan I pint water and 1 pint rasp- 
berry or currant syrup; let it become 
hot, and when it is about boiling add 3 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch mixed 
with some cold water and syrup. Let 
boil awhile, then put in a hollow dish 
and place in the ice-box. Serve with 
some cream in side dish, 
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